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PROTECTION pays off in QOTBALL 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 








And PROTECTION RA 
pays off in EXT 


in Swift's Premium Franks 






There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of these 
plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in cello- 
phane to bring them to you at peak flavor . . . sanitary as 
can be. What’s more, they're just as nourishing as they are 
tasty and delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks 
are made from a very special blend of real “dinner-quality” 
tender beef and juicy pork. So take along a few packs on 
your next hike or hot dog roast, and for a special treat—ask ee! 
mom to serve them for dinner tonight. The family will love ( 

“em! Get Swift’s Premium Franks with all their natural 
goodness protected in the new handy cellophane pack. 


— 





NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


e LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS on NBC . 
SATURDAYS, 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME 
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A Job for a Lifetime 


“@*OALS in life (including how to choose a vocation)” ranked 
second among answers by high-schoolers to our “Jam Session” 
question on what a high school graduate should know. 

Some short-sighted people may say to themselves: “Everything 
important in life — having a house, a car, my social standing, how 
soon I can marry — depends on my getting a well-paid job where I 
can move up fast. Therefore I'm going to forget about everything 
in high school but what will advance my career.” 

Well, of course you’ve got to think about the future. Of course 
you must plan for some kind of goal. There’s nothing more pitiful 
than a young person who has come to the end of his schooling with 
no definite skills, and no idea of what to do next. 


But high school isn’t just a trade school. First of all, high school 
is a place to live a well-rounded life — to master a few basic tools 
that you'll need anywhere you go; to get an idea of what makes the 
wheels go round in human beings and in the world; and to sample a 
wide variety of new and valuable experiences. 

What can you really do in high school about your life-work prob- 
lem? First, make a serious estimate of your financial possibilities. 
Talk them over with your parents. Can you expect to go to college 
or professional school? Is your scholastic record good enough? What 
are your chances of scholarship aid and self help? Investigate junior 
colleges and technical institutes where you can live at home, and 
your state or municipal university. 


Second, whether it’s college or not, make a list of your personal 
assets and liabilities. What are you good at? What fields are you 
most interested in? Are you deft with your fingers? Can you handle 
figures accurately and quickly? Do you like to meet and talk with 
people? Do you read rapidly and retentively? Do you like to express 
yourself with words, colors, sounds, rhythm? Do you see the con- 
nections between the parts of a machine or the steps in an experi- 
ment? Find your two or three strongest and deepest bents, and pick 
your elective courses around them. 


Third, get all the advice you can. If your school has a vocational 
counsellor, talk your problems over with him often. Your principal, 
dean, or homeroom teacher will help you too. Ask them to give you 
some basic aptitude tests to help you understand your strong and 
weak points. Make a study of the occupational set-up of the nation 
and of your town. Read pamphlets on vocations and the vocational 
columns in Scholastic Magazines. Talk with competent business, 
trade, and professional people in your community. 

Don’t be ashamed of an unusual ambition. If you want to be an 
archeologist, or a beekeeper, or a housing manager, or an atomic 
engineer, or a Santa Claus at Macy’s, find out what it takes and start 
moving. Right now — for you — the ceiling’s unlimited. This isn’t a 
job for the short pull. It’s a job for a lifetime. And it’s your life. 


Next week: Know Your Government 


OUR FRONT COVER: First ball in the 1947 National League, 17. The New York Yank- 
World Series will be pitched Sept. 30 in ees hold the all-time record for playing in 
the Yankee Stadium, New York. This is the the Series (15 times) and for winning the 
forty-fourth encounter between the Big most championships (10). See sports story 
League pennant winners. The American on A. L. champs. — Drawn for Senior Scho- 
League has won 26 championships, the  fastic by staff artist Charles Beck. 
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The Smart 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 


PENS 


WHICHEVER YOU LIKE YOU'LL LIKE 


WEAREVER 






ee smart, new back-to-school pens 


—ball point or conventional point—are the 
talk of young America. They're the brightest, 
writin’est pens ever, precision built inside 
and out by America’s largest fountain pen 
manufacturer. Made by David Kahn, Inca 
North Bergen, N. J., founded in 1896. 


*Reg. v. $.Pat. Off. ©1947 David Kaha, — 
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- « - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Would your Sports Editor tell me 


.|who: was the greatest football player 


in history? How many touchdowns did 
he make, for whom did he play, and 
when? 
Duane Robinson 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


Most experts agree that Jim Thorpe 
was the greatest player ever to draw 
on a cleat. A full-blooded Indian, Jim 
made All-American at Carlisle College 
in 1911 and 1912. His record of scor- 
ing 198 points in 1912 still stands as 
the collegiate mark for scoring points 
against major teams.—Ed. 


oO Oo °° 


I thought the story, “Stolen Date,” 
(Senior Scholastic—Sept. 22) was 
pretty good. However, I want to know 
why, in all such stories or in columns 
of advice to teen-agers, the boys are 
always put on the spot in regard to 
necking. The writers always assume it’s 
the fellow who starts the trouble or 
makes a difficult situation out of some 
moonlight. Now I maintain that this 
isn’t so. A girl is just as often at fault. 
My buddies and I have had a discus- 
sion of this matter, and we'd like to 
know what the rest of the men in the 
country think. 

We think it’s time we took action 
against these writers who are making 
us the villains of teen-age literature. 

“Red” McCullough 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
> - 2 


The housing shortage is still serious. 
Yet all the action we get from Congress 
is talk, talk, talk. It’s time we looked 
for a practical solution. 

Here’s an example of what I mean. 
Last year, at the height of the housing 
shortage, a group of high school 
students in Decatur, Ill., picked up tools 
and began to build houses. These 
students were members of a building 
trades class in the Decatur High School. 
Their instructor drew up plans for a 
house, secured funds for materials from 





the local Board of Education, and put 


Say What. e47:You Please! 


his students to work on a practical 
problem. The masonry, carpentry, 
plastering, and plumbing were all 
worked out by the students as part of 
their school work. This house went up 
in a hurry. It was speedily sold to a 
vet, and the class went to work on an- 
other house. 

Our country needs more projects 
such as this whereby students gain a 
real understanding of their future trades 
and benefit their communities at the 
same time. 

Tony Capezio 
Chicago, Ill. 


o . ° 


I would like to ask the “clamorous 
poltergeist” who so highly recom. 
mended the new album of Alec Wilder 
octets (“Sharps and Flats” — Sept. 22) 
where a Wilder enthusiast can purchase 
said album. 

Charlie Harris 
Boston, Mass. 


For anyone who’s as confused as our 
Letters Editor was when he received 
the above communication, let it be 
known that: a poltergeist is a noisy 
ghost; or a spirit assumed to be the 
explanation of rappings and other un- 
explained noises. In our last “Sharps 
and Flats” column, our record editor 
gave an enthusiastic rating (+##) 
to an album of Alec Wilder music. One 
of the sides in the album was titled 
“The Amorous Poltergeist.” Since our 
record editor does not sign his column 
(a protection in case he pans the wrong 
records), Charlie Harris is quite justi- 
fied in addressing him with a variation 
of Wilder’s amusing title. 

But to answer your question, Charlie: 
our “C. P.” advises that your local 
record dealer would probably be happy 
to order the album for you if he does 
not have it in stock. Otherwise, send 
your own order to Vox Records, 236 
West 55th Street, New York 19, New 
York. Enclose a check for $5.—Ed. 


I think your magazine is the most 
helpful and thoughtfully written pub- 
lication available to young people. 
Could we have an article on what to do 
about sororities and fraternities or other 
cliquish groups within a school? 

Martha Whorl 
Dallas, Texas 


You've been reading our brain waves, 
Martha. See Boy dates Girl in this 
issue. — Ed. 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


@ THE U. S. HOUSEWIFE WAS hard 
hit this month bythe biggest jump in 
food prices in any one month since the 
death of OPA. 

In food markets throughout the 
United States, wholesale prices of meat, 
butter, eggs, and grains climbed as 
much as 36 per cent. 

High retail prices followed. By mid- 
September the harried housewife was 
forced to pay 91 cents for a pound of 
butter, 93 cents for a dozen eggs, 20 
cents for a quart of milk, 71 cents for a 
pound of pork loin, and 73-cents for a 
pound of rib roast. 

Despite increased buyer resistance, 

retailers saw no hope of checking runa- 
way prices. Butter is expected to hit 
$1.05 a pound, and eggs $1.00 a dozen. 
They are already selling at these prices 
in some parts of the country. 
* With food prices equal or above 1920 
inflation levels, the consumer's dollar 
now buys less than half as much as it 
did eight years ago. 

What’s Behind It: Crop shortages, 
record employment, peak wages and 
industrial’ profits, and heavy overseas 
grain shipments, are but four of the 
kites which have lifted prices into the 
stratosphere. Most observers see the 
price inflation as a crimson danger sig- 
nal, Senator Irving M. Ives warned that 
higher.prices may “cause the bottom to 
drop out, as it did in 1929.” 


*¢JERSEY’S CHARTER. New Jersey 
may have a new constitution January 1. 
The state’s voters will decide No- 
vember 4 whether to accept a proposed 
new constitution approved by vote of 
77-1 by a constitutional convention. 

The proposed constitution grants the 
governor increased powers and provides 
longer terms for the governor and legis- 
lators. The governor can run for re-elec- 
tion. The number of executive depart- 
ments is cut from more than 80 to 20. 
One provision of the new charter’s lib- 
eral bill of rights forbids “discrimina- 
tion” against any person because of his 
race or color, and specifically bars segre- 
gation of students in the schools for 
such reasons. 

What’s Behind It: Every state has its 
own constitution. It may contain any 
sort of provision that does not conflict 
with the’ Federal Constitution. Some 
states are always tinkering with their 
constitutions. California has amended 
hers more than 200 times in 70 years. 

New Jersey’s 103-year-old constitu- 
tion has been amended only three times. 
In most states amendments are usually 
proposed by the legislature, and new 
constitutions by a special convention. 
Usually the people must vote on any 
proposed changes. Missouri and Geor- 
gia adopted new constitutions in 1945. 


} 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


@ WORLD WAR II officially ended for 
five former satellite countries—Italy, Ro- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland. 

As of September 15, they are again at 
peace with the world. On that day a 
stack of signed parchment documents, 
decked with red silk ribbons and im- 
pressive state seals—the peace treaties— 
were deposited in Paris (for Italy) and 
in Moscow (for the other four defeated 
states). 

These documents are the first peace 
treaties of World War II. They were 
drawn up originally by the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers in December 1946 
after more than a year of arguing. Later 
they were counter-signed also by the 
other Allied nations. 

This, however, did not end the state 
of war with the five former Axis satel- 
lites. Formal peace would be re-estab- 
lished only after the treaties are ratified 
by the governments of the victorious 
Big Four. 

The ratifications came promptly from 
Britain and France. The U.S. Senate 
acted on June 5, 1947. It ratified four 
of the treaties. The fifth, with Finland, 
did not need American approval since 
we were not at war with that country. 
The only state still withholding ratifica- 
tion was Soviet Russia. 

Finally, last August, the Russians 
came through and okayed the treaties. 

What happens now? For one thing, 





Sick-Room Callers 


SENIOR 


the Allies must, within 90 days, with- 
draw their occupation troops from these 
five defeated countries. 

General Lee, American commander 
in Italy, announced that all British and 
U. S. troops will be out of that country 
before the December 14 deadline. There 
are no Soviet troops in Italy. 

What about the Soviet troops in the 
other four countries? There is a “catch” 
in the treaties which permits Russia to 
keep troops in Romania and Hungary to 
guard supply lines until the Austrian 
peace is concluded. 

Even if the Russians recall their 
troops, they will leave behind them in 
these four countries Soviet-imposed 
regimes which seem to be firmly in the 


saddle. 


@ ITALY is now on her own. Four years 
after surrender to the Allies, she has re- 
gained her national independence. But 
peace with the Allies has not brought 
peace within the country. 

She is in bad shape, economically and 
politically. Industrial production is only 
three-fifths of the 1938 volume, while 
the cost of living has skyrocketed. 

Economic troubles produced political 
troubles. The Communists are gunning 
for Premier de Gasperi’s pro-Western 
government and have threatened to use 
“30,000 well-trained Partisans” to over- 
throw him. Widespread strikes have 
seriously affected industry and agricul- 
ture. 


@RUHR COAL PRODUCTION is 
Uncle Sam’s newest responsibility in 
Germany. 

The Ruhr, Germany’s industrial cen- 
ter, is in the British zone of occupation. 
A year ago the British and American 
zones were merged for economic pur- 
poses. The U.S. has claimed that the 
all-British board directing the Ruhr 
coal mines is inefficient. Although the 
level of output has risen this year to 
240,000 tons a day, production is still 
only 55 per cent of the 1938 figure. 

The British have now agreed to give 
the U. S. an equal share with themselves 
in control of the Ruhr. 

The agreement calls for: a production 
goal of 400,000 tons daily six months 
from now; responsible German manage- 
ment for the mines; better food and 
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ADDING UP 
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THE NEWS 


housing for miners; improved mine and 
transport equipment. The American ob- 
jection to British plans to socialize Ruhr 
mines and industries was not settled. 

At present 18 per cent of Ruhr coal 
is exported to neighbering countries. 
France gets one-sixth, and demands a 
larger percentage if production rises. 

What's Behind It: Europe is asking 
the United States to provide billions of 
dollars to aid European economic re- 
covery. The U.S. believes Europe can- 
not prosper without German recovery. 
That means recovery in the Ruhr, 
which in 1938 produced more than 
two-thirds of Germany’s coal, iron, and 
steel. This total was one-third of all 
Europe’s iron and steel and 22 per cent 
of its coal. 

With Britain unable to export coal, 
Europe badly needs Ruhr coal for in- 
dustry and home heating. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


@®jJOHN L. LEWIS, United Mine 
Workers’ president, strode into labor- 
management headlines again. 

This time he acted in his capacity as 
an American Federation of Labor vice- 
president. The AFL’s 7,500,000 mem- 
bers are governed by an executive board 
made up of a president, secretary- 
treasurer and 13 vice-presidents. 

Mr. Lewis, standing out alone against 
his 14 fellow executive board members, 
has declined to sign a statement swear- 
ing that he is not Communist. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act and a ruling by 
the National /Labor Relations Board 
General Counsel Robert Denham, union 
officials must sign these statements be- 
fore their unions can make use of the 
new NLRB. These officers include, ac- 
cording to Denham’s ruling, executive 
as well as local officials. 

No one believes that the miners’ 
chieftain is a Communist. In fact Com- 
munists have been barred from mem- 
bership in the UMW since 1927. But 
Lewis is choosing this method (not 
signing the statement) to fight the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The ClO—the nation’s other large 
labor organization, with 6,000,000 
workers—has indicated that its execu- 
tive officers will not sign the non-Com- 
munist statements either. 

What's Behind It: The furor over the 
non-Communist statements must’ be 
seen as part of a larger picture. Labor 
leaders—Mr. Lewis in particular—are re- 
fusing to sign as one method of attack 
on the restrictive Labor Act. If no AFL 
or CIO union dispute comes before the 
NLRB, the Board will be handicapped. 
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Some liberals feel that the non-Com- 
munist clause is dangerous to civil lib- 
erties because it sets up a political test 


for union leadership. 
POLITICS 


@ OFF-SEASON ELECTION. Repub- 
licans jumped for joy—and Democrats 
were none too happy—over the results 
of a special Congressional election in 
Bucks and Lehigh Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The special election was caused by 
the death of Republican Representative 
Charles L. Gerlach. Contesting for his 
seat were: 

Phil H. Storch, Democrat, President 
of the Lehigh Valley Newspaper Guild, 
backed by the CIO, AFL, and other 
labor groups. ‘ 

Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Republi- 
can, Speaker of the Pennsylvania House. 

The winner was Lichtenwalter, by a 
record margin of 17,600 votes. 

National attention was focused on this 
local contest because it was widely 
heralded as a test of popularity for the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 

Storch, with heavy labor backing, 
used this and other issues against his 
GOP opponent. Lichtenwalter de- 
fended the Taft-Hartley Act, and stood 
on his record in the state legislature. 


What’s Behind It: The Republican 
National Committee was glad to accept 
the challange thrown down when Phil 
Storch, a freshman in politics, entered 
the Congressional race. The GOP be- 
lieves that the result proves that the 
people are behind the much-disputed 
Taft-Hartley Act. Senator Robert A. 
Taft, co-sponsor of the Act echoed this 
belief. 

The CIO and other labor groups be- 
hind Storch showed no inclination to 
drop their fight in the political field 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ TELEVISION, the newest communi- 
cation art, has taken another forward 
leap—this time into the field of medi- 
cine. 

Televised surgery is the new twist. 
It was demonstrated this month before 
the American College of Surgeons in 
New York City. An RCA Image Orthi- 
can television camera was mounted 
above a hospital operating table, and a 
delicate operation on a woman’s neck 
was clearly seen by surgeons at tele- 
vision receivers some distance away. 

By this new method, medical students 
will be able to get close-up views of ex- 
pert surgeons at work without leaving 
their classrooms. 








PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


Press Association 


The American harvest of 1947 is a study in contrasts. U.S. farmers have pro- 
duced a record wheat crop. Our photograph shows 3,000 bushels of Kansas wheat 
piled on the ground for lack of storage elevator space. But the U. S. corn crop, vital 
for livestock and poultry feed, tells a different story. Mid-western droughts have 
turned this into the worst corn season since 1936. As a result grain prices have 
soared, and the State Department has. warned 25 nations to expect a 10 per 


cent drop in U. S. grain exports. 
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The Struggle for a Continent 


AVE you ever really looked at a 
H map of the world, looked at it 
with a fresh mind, looked at it with- 
out a lot of set ideas about things? If 
you have, you must have been struck 

what seem curious inconsistencies. 
How does it happen that a few small 
nations clinging to the western margin 
of Europe — itself but a peninsula of 
Asia—came to dominate the whole 
world? 

How does it happen that tiny states 
like Holland, Denmark, and, above all, 
England spread out over the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres? How does 
it happen — to look at cultural rather 
than physical geography — that English 
and French are the two great world 
languages, that the English and the 
French are the two universal cultures? 


A Johnny-Come-Lately 


Above all how did it happen that, in 
the struggle for the New World be- 
tween the powers of western Europe, 
it was England that won out in the 
end? For England was, next to Hol- 
land, the smallest of the rivals. She was, 
in the begipning, one of the weakest. 
She was one of the late-comers. Yet 
after two centuries the English domi- 
nated the North American continent. 
After four centuries —that is, at the 
present time—the American heirs of 
the English are the dominant power in 
the world. 

For a period of two centuries west- 
ern E expanded into the vast New 


World. The Spaniards were the first on 
the scene, and the Spanish Empire re- 
mained for a long time the largest, em- 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


bracing all of South America except 
Brazil, Central America and Mexico, the 
whole of the Caribbean, and western 
North America as far north as Califor- 
nia. The Portuguese came next, staking 
out a claim to Brazil—a claim con- 
firmed by an order from the Pope. The 
French. were the third of the great 
colonizing powers, putting down stakes 
in Florida, in Quebec, and later in the 
Louisiana country and claiming even- 
tually the whole of North America be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Missis- 
sippi. 

Compared with these vast expansions, 
the English, the Dutch, and the Swedish 
colonial undertakings seemed almost in- 
significant. The Dutch had their settle- 
ment at New Amsterdam and on the 
northeastern shoulder of South America. 
The Swedish built their feeble outposts 
along the Delaware. .The English 
planted their tiny settlements on Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and on the James River 
banks. 

What accounts for the eventual vic- 
tory of the English in North America? 
The French continued to rule in Quebec 
and Louisiana until the eve of the Revo- 





Last week Dr. Commager pointed out 
that four great European developments 


greatly affected early America. These . 


were the Reformation, nationalism, mer- 
cantilism, and the scientific revolution. 
This week he shows how England be- 
came the leading New World power. 
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lution. The Spaniards held the whole of 
their vast empire until early in the nine- 
teenth century, and parts of it, in the 
Caribbean, much longer. But in what is 
now the United States the English 
emerged triumphant. 

What, then, were the reasons which 
made the English successful? First, 
English expansion was a movement of 
population, not just of soldiers and ad- 
ministrators. Second, England opened 
her colonies to settlement by peoples of 
other countries, and soon Germans and 
French were pouring in to build up the 
British Empire. 


No Religious Restrictions 


Third, England never imposed any 
religious qualification upon her settlers, 
as France and Spain did. Not only 
Protestants, but Catholics and Jews 
were permitted to come to England's 
colonies and to worship there. Fourth, 
the English settlements were compact. 
This was in large part a matter of 
geography. Nature seemed to hem in 
the English along the Atlantic coast, 
while nature dispersed the French over 
a vast territory in Canada and the 
Mississippi Valley. Fifth, and this is 
closely connected with the fourth rea- 
son, English settlements were primarily 
agricultural. The English did not spread 
thin over a vast area looking for precious 
metals, or concentrating on fur trap- 
ping and trading. And eventually, too, 
the English settlers undertook domestic 
manufactures and commerce. 

Finally, the English settlers were per- 
mitted a large degree of self-govern- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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office building on King Charles 

Street, London, leisurely unscrewed 
a metal plate on the door’s left-hand 
side and replaced it with a new plate. 
The old plate bore the inscription, 
“Indian Office”; the new one read, 
“Commonwealth Relations Office.” 

His job finished, the janitor yawned 
and walked away. No passer-by noticed 
the change. There were no photogra- 
phers to record it. Yet this seemingly 
trivial happening signified a great his- 
toric occasion. It told the world — sym- 
bolically — that the British have quit 
India, bag and baggage; that 400,000,- 
000 Indians — one-fifth of the world’s 
population — have finally gained their 
long-sought independence. 

The Empire of India is dead. Two 
new sovereign states have been born — 
the Dominion of India and the Domin- 
ion of Pakistan. Great Britain’s 200- 
year-old rule over the vast Indian sub- 
continent has ended. 

Some 4,500 miles away from King 
Charles Street, in India itself, the day — 
August 15, 1947 — was marked by bois- 
terous celebrations. A half-million jubi- 
lant Hindus in New Delhi shouted Jai 
Hind (“Long live India”) as they 
watched the saffron-white-green tri- 
color of the Dominion of India hoisted. 
The unfurling of the green and white 
flag of Pakistan was cheered by 100,000 


0: August 15, the janitor of an 








Moslems, flee- 
ing from Hindu 
India, on road 
to Dominion of 
Pakistan. 


Moslems in Karachi, who yelled Pakis- 
tan Zandabad (“Forever Pakistan”). To 
the citizens of the world’s two youngest 
nations, this, their first independence 
day, was the fulfillment of their fondest 
dream — freedom. 

As they looked back, it was a long 
and thorny trek. Various conquerors had 
repeatedly invaded India in the remote 
past. None of them was able to unify 
the whole country into a permanent 
empire. But the English came in the 
seventeenth century and decided to 
stay. 

Two hundred years after the first 
Englishman came to India, Queen Vic- 
toria assumed the title of “Empress of 
India.” The proclamation was read at 
Delhi on January 1, 1877, with great 
pomp and was accompanied by the 
firing of 101 salyos from British guns. 

The next red-letter date in the politi- 
cal calendar of India is 1885 when, 
largely at the suggestion of the Viceroy, 
Lord Dufferin, the Indian National 
Congress party was organized. Its aims 
at the time were defined as national 
unity and “modification of such con- 
ditions as may be unjust or injurious.” 

With the years, the platform of the 
party broadened. It demanded complete 
independence and unity of India; politi- 
cal and economic democracy based upon 
universal adult suffrage; and protection 
of the rights of all minorities. Up to the 


Freedom 


SENIOR 






day of independence, the Congress 
party was the largest and best organ- 
ized political group in India. Its spir- 
itual leader is Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
In 1906 the Moslem League was 
founded to give political representa- 
tion to Indians of Mohammedan faith, 
who make up about one-fourth of the 
population. The League also favored 
independence for India but demanded 
Pakistan — that is, a separate state for 
Moslems in those regions of India where 
they constitute a majority. This objec- 


tive has now been realized by the cre-: 


ation of the Dominion of Pakistan. The 
leader of the Moslem League is Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, recently appointed 
Governor-General of Pakistan. 

After many years of investigations, 
conferences, and Parliamentary debates, 
the British government passed a revised 
Government of India Act in 1935 under 
which India was governed until the 
day of her independence” The Act of 
1935 provided for completely respon- 
sible governments in the provinces, with 
all departments in the hands of pop- 
ularly-elected Indian ministries. The 
central legislature, however, remained 
the same as established in a previous 
act. This aroused bitter opposition. The 
Socialist leader of the Congress party, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, called the new con- 
stitution “all brakes and no engine.” 


Wartime Offer of Freedom 

During World War II British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill dispatched 
Sir Stafford Cripps to India to try to 
untie the Gordian knot. Sir Stafford 
arrived in 1942 and proposed that the 
Indians draft ‘their own constitution 
and promised Britain’s acceptance of it. 
The Indians were offered the choice of 
either Dominion status or complete in- 
dependence. All this was to take effect 
only after the end of the war. 

Sir Stafford’s ‘mission failed by & 
hair’s breadth. After prolonged discus- 
sions, the various Indian political par- 
ties turned thumbs down on the pro 
posals. There were conflicting reasons 
for the rejection. The chief stumbling 
block, perhaps, was the Indians’ in- 
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sistence on naming their own com- 
mander-in-chief during the war — a con- 
cession which Britain felt would im- 
pair the war effort. 

The deadlock continued until the 
war's end when the Labor party came 
to power in Britain. The Laborites, as 
Socialists, have long favored inde- 
pendence for India. They were de- 
termined to fulfill their pledge. The 
only remaining hurdle was the lack of 
unity among the Indians themselves. 
Moslems and Hindus could not agree 
on the kind of independence they 
wanted. 


Transfer Speeded Up 


In a dramatic move Viceroy Mount- 
batten (Queen Victoria’s great-grand- 
son) announced on February 20, 1947, 
independence would be 
granted to India by June, 1948, and 
power transferred to “responsible In- 
dian hands.” Consultations followed 
with Hindu and Moslem leaders and the 
transfer was speeded up. Then on June 
2, 1947, the British made known their 
plan for partitioning India into two 
Dominions — Pakistan and India. On 


July 10, Parliament passed this Indian 


Independence Act. 

Finally, on August 15, as already 
stated, the British moved out and the 
two Indian nations set up shop. 

Here might be a good place to end 
this article. The Indians got their inde- 
pendence and lived happily forever 
after. But, unfortunately, that is not the 
ease. India is not a story with a happy 
ending. 

The creation of separate Hindu and 
Moslem states did not end the strife 
between these two religious groups. If 
anything, that strife was intensified and 
increased 


In the seven weeks since Independ- 
ence Day, all of India has been shaken 
by a great convulsion. There has been 

continuous fighting between the 
three major religious communities — the 
280,000,000 Hindus, the 95,000,000 
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Moslems, and the 6,000,000 warlike 
Sikhs. The death toll has been over 
200,000. 

Almost a full-scale war had broken 
out in the northern Punjab. This prov- 
ince was split between the two Dd- 
minions. But large “islands” of Hindus 
and Sikhs were left in the Pakistan 
Punjab; and “islands” of Moslems in the 
Indian Punjab. The resistance of these 
minority groups provoked bitter fight- 
ing. Attempts by the governments of 
the two Dominions to end this mass 
slaughter had proved unsuccessful. 

The Moslems are n@t concentrated in 
one geographical region (see map). For 
this reason Pakistan is of necessity a 
dtvided state, part of it in northwestern 
and another part in northeastern India. 


PAKISTAN 


INDIA 





The final frontiers of Pakistan are still 
to be fixed. Also to be settled is the 
status of some of the princely states. 

Under the present partition there are 
still some 38,000,000 Moslems living in 
the Dominion of India; and about 19,- 
000,000 Hindus living in Pakistan. 

Are we, then, to conclude that India’s 
dream of freedom has turned into a 
nightmare? That would be too gloomy 
a view to take. There is hope in the 
fact that the governments of the two 
new states are co-operating in a joint 
effort to bring about peace. There is 
also hope that millions will follow the 
leadership of that saintly idealist, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, and think of themselves 
as Indians instead of Sikhs, Moslems, 
or Hindus. 





Map by Eva Mizerek 


Divided India: Future of some princely states (in white) is uncertain. 
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COORDINATOR, according to 
Washington jokesters, is a “man 
who brings organized chaos out 
of regimented confusion.” 

Whatever the truth of this definition, 
coordination is a desperate necessity in 
a Government containing endless 
bureaus, agencies, commissions, depart- 
ments, administrations, boards, systems, 
authorities, corporations, offices, and 
custodians. 

Very nearly all of these agencies per- 
form some function important to our 
Government and to the well-being of 
our citizens. But critics of the Execu- 
tive Branch — including the President 
himself — fee] that these functions are 
too widely scattered among too many 
agencies. Last year, for example, no 
less than 302 agencies, divisions, and 


After 160 Years. . 


Growing 
Pains 


so forth were concerned with national 
defense, 93 were busy lending money, 
29 were ferreting out statistics, and 
27 were working .in the field of labor 
relations. The list could go on and on. 

Our “higgledy-piggledy patchwork” 
of Federal Government, as President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once described 
it, is as costly as it is cumbersome. Now 
on the payroll of the Executive Branch 
are 2,100,000 Government employees. 
That's a four-fold leap over the number 
of Federal employees in 1930, and more 
than twice the 928,000 employed as 
late as 1939. : 

Many Government officials and Con- 
gressmen find it shocking that more 
than 900 different units of the Execu- 
tive Branch should be concerned with 
just 24 Government functions. They 
feel that the Executive Branch is top- 
heavy and man-heavy — that it must be 
streamlined if we are to have more 
efficiency in our Government, and less 
red ink in our national budget. 

But what changes should be made? 
Even those who feel that a meat cleaver 
should be usedg-a tool which Comp- 
troller General Lindsay Warren once 
recommended to Congress — are agreed 
that it should be wielded scientifically. 
But where and how? 

The embarrassing truth is that no one 
really knows. The Executive Branch is 
like a fantastic skyscraper built with- 
out blueprints. It even mystifies those 
who work in it. Congressmen, peering 


in (he Executive Branch 





Modern government in action: Hundreds of workers in a single division of a single bureau of a single department. 
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at the structure from their legislative 
halls, are equally uninformed, equally 
helpless. That is why Congress, which 
has the power to reorganize the Execu- 
tive Branch, made only nervous stabs 
in this direction up to this year. 

Just before closing shop last July, 
the 80th Congress decided the time 
had come to make a bold, -compre- 
hensive review of the Executive Branch. 

Congress passed a bill which set up 
a 12-man Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The President, the Senate, 
and the House were each authorized 
to appoint four men. Its purpose is to 
make recommendations on streamlining 
the Executive Branch — with emphasis 
on economy, efficiency, and the elimi- 
nation of waste motion in the Federal 
Government. , 

The commission is scheduled to hold 
its first organizational meeting on Sep- 
tember 29. Former President Herbert 
Hoover will probably be named chair- 
man of the commission which includes 
such men as Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal, former Under-Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, Civil Service 
Commissioner Arthur Fleming, and Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, former Ambassador 
to Britain. 

Hopes are high in Washington that 
the “Hoover Commission” will produce 
results. But those results will not ap- 
pear next week, or next month. To 
avoid political pressure, the commis- 
sion is not called upon to make its 
report until 10 days after the 8lst 
Congress convenes in January, 1949. 

The Executive Branch is one of the 
three branches of our Federal Govern- 
ment. The Legislative and Judicial 
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branches are the other two. Headed by ‘tion. By default, the responsibility for 


the President, it is charged with carry- 
ing out the laws and administering the 
policies set by Congress. The Execu- 
tive Branch consists mainly of the nine 
Cabinet departments — State, Treasury, 
Justice, Post Office, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Labor, Commerce, and Defense. 
Each of the nine departments is sub- 
divided into innumerable bureaus, of- 
fices, and divisions. 

But also part of the Executive Branch 
are some hundred independent agen- 
cies, Government corporations and 
separate commissions. These are not 
connected with, or under the super- 
vision of any of the regular depart- 
ments. Loosely responsible to the Pres- 
ident, these independent agencies have 
been called a “headless, fourth branch 


of government.” 


The “Alphabetic” Government 


Until 1933 independent agencies 
were added to the Executive Branch 
only after slow and lengthy deliberation 
on the part of Congress. But during 
President Roosevelt’s administration in- 


_ dependent agencies appeared with the 


bewildering speed of rabbits popping 
out of a magician’s hat. Designed to 
carry out the economic and social pol- 
licies of the New Deal, these agencies 
appeared in such numbers that harried 
newsmen took to naming them by their 
initials - WPA, NYA, AAA, PWA, CCC, 
FCA, FHA, SEC, and many others. 
Most of these agencies have been 
liquidated with the ‘passing of the 
emergency. But quite a few have sur- 
vived to carry out the social and eco- 
nomic legislation passed during the 
Roosevelt era and to perform the public 
services the legislation calls for. The 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Federal Security Agency are some 
of the more prominent survivors. 
World War II also added a profusion 


of agencies and many Government em- 


_ ployees. Most of these have been dis- 


solved, but again, quite a few of these 
war agencies have remained. 


are a number of ways Con-“ 


reorganization falls on the Chief Execu- 
tive. Yet Congress has long been reluc- 
tant to grant reorganization powers to 
the President—as presidents from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to Harry S. Truman 
have discovered. 

President Truman fared somewhat 
better than most of his predecessors. 
In the Reorganization Act of 1945 the 
President was granted authority to clean 
his own administrative house — pro- 
vided Congress approved his methods. 
The Act operates very simply. First, 
the President submits a detailed re- 
organization plan to Congress. If both 
houses of Congress pass a disapproving 
resolution within 60 days, the plan is 
killed. But if one or both houses of 
Congress fail to pass such a resolution 
within 60 days, the plan is automatical- 
ly approved and may be put into effect. 

Last year President Truman submit- 
ted three reorganizational plans (de- 
signed to save $500,000,000 annually) 
to the 79th Congress. The House of 
Representatives promptly vetoed all 
three reorganizations. The Senate killed 
one plan, but rescued two others. 

Of the two plans approved by the 
Senate, one has major significance. 
Known as Plan Two, it transfers to the 
Federal Security Agency such scattered 
functions as the administration of the 
social security program, child welfare, 
child and maternal help, and research 
on child care. The plan lays the founda- 
tion for a future Department of Public 
Welfare which President Truman advo- 
cates as a step toward “the conserva- 
tion of our nation’s human resources.” 


A New Broom May Sweep 


After the 80th Congress convened,’ 
President Truman submitted three 
more reorganizational plans. Again 
Congress killed one, allowed two to 
go into effect. ; 

The important survivor, this time; 
is known as Plan Three. It establishes a 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the first permanent agency in this 
country to consolidate all the housing 


_functions of the Federal Government. 


How much further can the President 


gress can make changes in the Execu- | go in his one-man house-cleaning ef- 


tive Branch. Many of the agencies were 
created by laws which expire at cer- 
tain intervals and have to be renewed. 
Congress need not renew them, and 
can, if it wishes, repeal a law at any 
time. Another method, used with telling 
effect by the 80th Congress, is to re- 
duce, or refuse entirely, appropriations 
for the work of the agency. 

But these changes have been piece- 
meal, and not part of an lial Glen 
to reorganizé our Federal administra- 
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' forts? Defeated on two of his six pro- 


posals, President Truman will probably 
move with caution in drawing up new 


' reorganizational plans. 


- Large-scale reorganization plans may 
have to await the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission—and next 
year’s election returns. If 1949 - finds 
one political party in control of both 
Congress and the Presidency, reorgani- 
zation may sweep the Executive Branch 
with the thoroughness of a new broom. 
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Place the following events in correct 
chronological order using the numbers 
1 to 6. Each. counts 5. Total 30. 


( ) Independence Day for India, 
celebrating the formation of two do- 
minions in India. . 

( ) Moslem League (urging inde- 
pendence for Pakistan) is founded. 

( ) Victoria is crowned Empress of 
India. 

( ) English traders first reach In- 
dia. P 

( ) The Indian National Congress 
is formed. 

( ) Sir Stafford Cripps proposes 
that India draft its own constitution. 


My score 


Executive Branch 


On line to left of each statement write 
number of word or phrase which best 
completes the sentence. Each counts 5. 
Total 35. 


—__a. The Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government was appointed by 

1. the Supreme Court 
2. Congress and the President 
8. the Secretary of State 
—_—b. Who heads the commission? 
1. Dean Acheson 
2.. Joseph P. Kennedy 
8. Her Hoover 
c. What is called the “head- 
less fourth branch of government?” 
1. the President’s Cabinet 
2. 100 independent agencies, gov- 
ernment corporations, and commis- 
sions. 
8. the Department of Defense 
d. Which one of these govern- 
ment agencies stil] survives? 
1. CCC 
2. TVA 
3. NYA 

__e. Compared with the number 
on V-J Day, the number of government 
employees are 

1. about the same 
2. more 


8. less 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


—__f. According to the Re-organi- 
zation Act of 1945, the President can 
reorganize the Executive Branch 

1. without consulting Congress 

2. if both Houses disapprove 

8. if one House disapproves 
g. There is a good chance that 
the President will recommend a Depart- 
ment of 

1. Public Welfare 

2. Public Education 

3. Home Defense 


My score 





Struggle for America 


How did it happen that, in the strug- 
gle for the New World between the 
powers of western Europe, it was Eng- 
land that, in the end, won out? Put an 
X in the space in front of the correct 7 
statements below which show why Eng- 
land won. Each correct answer counts 


5 points. Total 35. 





1. The English _ settlements 
were primarily agricultural. 
—__2. The English settlements 


were compact—hemmed in along the 
coast by the mountains. 

3. People of many nations were 
permitted to settle in the English col- 
onies. 








4. People of all occupations 
moved to the English colonies, not just 
soldiers and Sailors. 

5. England never successfully 
ape religious qualifications on her 
colonies; settlers include? Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. 

6. The English spread over a 
vast area looking for minerals and trap- 
ping furs and ‘trading with the Indians. 
7. The English were the first to 
arrive on the scene in the New World. 
8. English settlers had a large 
degree of self-government, of English 
rights and liberties. 

9. English settlers were united 
in their support of the English church. 
10. Eventually the English col- 
onists undertook domestic manufactures 
and commerce. 

—__1l. England was the leading 

military and sea power of the Old 
World when she founded her first col- 
onies in America. 
12. Only Englishmen were per- 
mitted to settle in the English colonies. 
13. England gave families large 
sums of money a ee pee and 
farm eq ent i w migrate 
to her Satan 34 


My score —___. 


























My total score____ 
My name 
CQ for issue of September 29, 1947 
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TATISTICS — Figures don’t lie but 
liars can figure. This homespun bit 
of philosophy may have been the under- 
lying cause for the current International 
Statistical Conference. It was called by 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council for the purpose of bringing 
about a free exchange of economic and 
social information among all the nations 
of the world. 

When the conference opened earlier 
this month at Washington, D. C., 56 
nations answered the roll call. There 
were 250 foreign delegates and a group 
of 200 representing the United States. 
The only major country to spurn the 
invitation was Soviet Russia. 

President Truman in a message to 
the delegates expressed his “earnest 
hope” that they will work out means for 
“the collection and free exchange of 
dependable economic and social infor- 
mation concerning all people.” 

Using stronger words, U. N. Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie told the con- 
ference that international understanding 
could not be achieved unless the peo- 
ples of the world got the facts about 
each other. 


FIRST TENANT — There 1s logic to 
this. The first U. N. unit to be trans- 
ported to the new permanent U. N. site 
in Manhattan is — the U. N.’s Transpor- 
tation Service. It has just occupied the 
premises in the recently completed 
Manhattan Building at 405 East Forty- 
second Street. 

This building, incidentally, was origi- 
nally built to house the New York City 
Housing Authority. (As far as we are 
able to determine the Housing Author- 
ity, itself, is now houseless. Since this 
Manhattan Building was smack on the 
U.N. site, the U. N. bought it from the 
City of New York for $1,500,000 (cost 
price). Several other U. N. units are 
expected to move into these new quar- 
ters shortly. 


ANOTHER FIRST — And talking of 

firsts, the first foreign delegate to arrive 
in New York for the recently-opened 
United Nations General Assembly was 
none other than His Royal Highness 
Prince Faisal (rhymes with “nasal”) al 
Saud, permanent representative for the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia to the United 
Nations. 
- His Royal Highness came by plane 
and was accompanied by his three 
princely brothers, his seven-year-old 
son, and by four body guards. 

The b.g.’s carried gold swords — just 
for effect. And .45 caliber automatics — 


for business. 


Struggle for a Continent 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ment, of English rights and liberties, 
This policy contributed greatly to the 
strength and prosperity of the English 
colonies. 

These differences in colonial policy 
are important not only as an explana- 
tion of what seems otherwise difficult to 
understand — the victory of the smallest 
and the weakest of the great contenders 
— but because policies fixed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
persisted into the nineteenth. 

The new United States inherited, it 
is well to remember, not only English 
governmental institutions, but English 
colonial and economic policies. The 
United States, too, expanded westward 
by migration rather than merely by 
conquest. It permitted people of all na- 
tions and faiths to immigrate to the 
country and ‘to emigrate westward into 
the territories. It encouraged compact, 
orderly settlement. It gave the settlers 
of the west all the rights and liberties 
of those of the origina! states. It estab- 
lished an economic system in which 
free trade within the country flourished. 
The struggle for a continent, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was, in a way, preliminary to the strug- 
gle for leadership in the Western Hemi- 
sphere which continued into the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


1. Mohammed Ali Jinnah (Mé6-ham‘ed 
il-éjin‘a) is permanent president of the 
Moslem League and governor general of 
Pakistan. 

2.Jawaharlal Nehru ( Ya’'-wi-har-lal Na’- 
r60) is prime ‘minister of the Dominion of 
India. 

8. Pakistan (P&-ké-stiin) is a separate 
dominion in India for Moslems. The word 
means “Land of Truth.” 

4. crucial (kréo‘shal), adj. supremely 
critical; decisive; as, a crucial test; also, 
trying, severe; as a crucial period. 

5. co-ordinator, noun. From co-ordinate 
which means to adjust, harmonize. One 
who supervises the adjustment and _har- 
monization of a business or government 
agency. 

6. suffrage (sif‘rij), noun. The right of 
voting in political matters, or the exercise 
of such right; the franchise. 

7. enfranchise (én-frin‘chiz), verb. 
From franchise, a constitutional or statu- 
tory right, particularly the right to vote. 
Thus, it means to give the right to vote. 

8. bureaucracy (bi-rik’ra-si), noun. A 
system of carrying on the business of gov- 
ernment by means of bureaus. It has come 
to mean officialism in government, red 
tape, and rigid, formal measures or rou- 


tine procedure in administration. 
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take you on a visit to Washington. 

If you care to accept the invitation, 
you will get to know 15 men who are 
among Uncle Sam’s best workers. 

Last summer Senior Scholastic sent 
me to Washington to meet these men. 
I talked with them in their offices, and 
learned about their work and their 
private lives. Without exception, they 
talked freely and amiably. The stories 
of these visits will appear on these pages 
during the next two semesters. And 
you're invited to meet some of the men 
who make the Government tick. 

We purposely avoided interviews 
with members of President Truman’s 
Cabinet. You can read about the activ- 
ities of these top-ranking men in other 
pages of Senior Scholastic. But I visited 
men who hold important and interest- 
ing positions in Washington. Some of 
them you may never have heard of, but, 
in each case, your life is in some way 
affected by their work. 

Some of the men we picked are defi- 
nitely behind-the-scenes-men. Carl A. 
Loeffler, Secretary of the Senate and 
longest-serving Government employee 
in the Capitol, is a good example. His 
name rarely hits the headlines, but he 
has been close to the U. S. Senate for 
more than half a century. 

No Ceiling on Youth 

We believe that the “ceiling” of 
achievement for youth is unlimited. And 
so we selected a group of “youngsters” 
in Washington who hold topflight posi- 
tions in our Federal Government. They 
are not teen-age youngsters. But, com- 
pared to the age of the average Senator, 
for instance, they are very young men 
indeed. Take, for example, Major Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad, one of the key men 
in General Eisenhower's staff. He just 
turned 40 this year, and many of his 
Army equals or subordinates are old 
enough to be his father. 

Carroll L. Wilson celebrated his 
thirty-seventh birthday last week. He 
is the General Manager of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, a key man 
in an organization of worldwide signifi- 
cance. Perry Lippett, the Supreme Court 
Crier, is just 32 years old. 

If you are looking for a certain “type” 
of man to represent the officials of our 
Government, you will never find it. 
Among the group of men we inter- 
viewed, there are those, like J. Russell 
Young, Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, who never finished high 
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Inside Washington 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 





Shake Hands with Your Government 


school.. Others, like Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas or Economic Ad- 
viser Edwin G. Nourse, have enough 
college degrees for half a dozen men. 
Commissioner Young never held a politi- 
cal position before 1940, while Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran has been in his 
chosen field — public health — most of 
his life. 

But after you have met these men, 
you will see that there are some com- 
mon denominators. They all are com- 
pletel: absorbed in their jobs. It would 
take some tremendously compelling rea- 
son for any of them to leave Uncle 
Sam’s service. Almost without exception, 
they are overworked, and get little time 
for recreation. In fact, if every official 
in Washington could find the time, 
nearby Chesapeake Bay wouldn’t have 
room for all the fishermen who would 
crowd into it. Chesapeake Bay is a 
favorite relaxing spot for Washing- 
tonians— but few of them get the 
chance to be there very often. 

I visited Washington during June. 
Any of you who have been there know 
that by June the Capital's summer 
weather has already enclosed Washing- 
ton in a blanket of muggy heat. But 
activity was still going at full tilt. Con- 
gress was engaged in passing the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act over the veto of Pres- 
ident Truman. One of the most dra- 
matic moments of the year came when 





several Senators tried to delay the Sen- 
ate vote to override the President’s veto. 

The Senate stayed in continuous ses- 
sion for 28% hours, from Friday noon 
until Saturday afternoon. I was in the 
Senate gallery while Republican Senator 
Wayne Morse was speaking. The 
Oregon Senator held the floor for 10 
hours. He claimed he was not filibuster- 
ing (talking a bill to death), but only 
seeking to delay the vote. He hoped 
that some Senators might change their 
minds and decide to uphold the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Senator Morse won his 
point, for the vote was delayed until 
Monday, but the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly overrode the President’s veto. 

Throughout the tense day and night 
of this debate, the Senate galleries were 
filled with awed spectators. Many visit- 
ing families had come in “just to see 
what it’s like” and were amazed to dis- 
cover that they had hit the most dra- 
matic moment of the year. 

But Washington has a continuous 
drama about it which is difficult to 
describe to those who have not seen 
and felt it. Perhaps, in these stories of 
some of our nation’s leaders, you will 
catch a taste of the thrills, the urgency, 
and even the necessary humdrum rou- 
tine of the sparklingly clean and gravely 
beautiful city on the Potomac. We start, 
in next week’s issue, with T. Perry Lip- 
pett, Crier of the Supreme Court. 


Acme 


“Get your tasty Cracker Jacks” was Ohio Congressman Walt Huber’s line as 
he sold them at this summer's House-Senate baseball game in Washington. 
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Many ways of voting have been used, from show of 
hands (2) and bags of balls (1) to modern voting ma- 
chines (4). The Australian or written secret ballot (3) was 
most important forward step in protecting voters’ rights. 


ELECTIONS 





Once only rich landowners could vote — not workers or 
farmers. Now states have ended property requirements. 





Negroes have fought in every U. S. war. By 14th, 15th 
Amendments they have rights of citizenship and voting. 






The Right — 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was old and feeble in the 
B hot Philadelphia summer of 1787. But he never 

lost his sparkling wit. Toward the end of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, he appealed to the delegates 
to accept the new Constitution, even though they might 
not approve of everything in it. We are all too much 
like a certain French lady, he said, who settled an 
argument by remarking: “I don’t know how it happens, 
sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is always 
in the right.” 

This struggle between free people, every one of 
whom thinks he is right, goes on every day in a de- 
mocracy. But the way democracy decides such ques- 
tions is by ballots, not by bullets. The right to discuss 
a subject freely and then vote on it is fundamental to 
the democratic system. 


How the Suffrage Has Grown 


Suffrage, or the right to vote, is now theoretically 
universal in the United States for all adults. But attain- 
ing it was a long, slow process. Even today there are 
still restrictions in some states which make it difficult 
for all adults to vote. 

Let us trace how the suffrage has grown. By the 
time of our Articles of Confederation, the states were 
already living under their own local election laws. 
Some of them had only to scratch out the King’s name 
and go on as before. The Federal Constitution itself 
laid down no rules for voting, but gave the states full 
authority over election laws, 

‘In most of the original states it was necessary to be 
a white, Christian male who paid taxes or owned some 
property, in order to vote. In Pennsylvania and Vermont 
the requirements were more liberal. But in general 
only a small group of well-to-do citizens could vote or 
hold office. Even then, however, we were in advance 
of most European nations. 

Property requirements for voting began to be dropped 
as new states beyond the Alleghenies were admitted to 
the Union. Kentucky, 1792, came in with votes for all 
adult males. Other states, both new and old, did the 
same. During the period when Andrew Jackson and 
his followers surged into power, the voting population 
almost tripled. By 1850 all white men in practically all 
the states were enfranchised. 

. Negroes were not generally considered citizens when 
the Constitution was adopted. But Massachusetts had 
abolished slavery by 1780, and several Northern states 
gave Negroes the right to vote before 1850. 

But it was not until after a bloody civil war and 
the addition of three new amendments to our Consti- 
tution —the 13th (1865), 14th (1868), and 15th (1870) - 
that Negroes gained the legal right to vote. 

Negroes in the Southern states were prevented from 
voting for many years after 1880 by various devices. 


No. 3 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 
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and Duty to Vote 





One of these is the “poll tax,” still in use in seven states, 
which costs enough to keep large numbers of poor 
white and colored people from voting. Another was 
restricting primary elections to white citizens. Supreme 
Court decisions have held “white*primaries” unconsti- 
tutional. And in recent years increasing numbers of 
Negroes have been allowed to vote in many Southern 
states. 

The states also took the lead in giving women the 
franchise. Although Wyoming did not come into the 
Union until 1889, women got the vote there as early as 
1869. Wyoming had the first woman justice of the peace 
in the world, Mrs. Esther Hobart Morris. 

Many leaders, both men and women, worked tire- 
lessly for woman suffrage from about 1840 onward. 
But it was not till 1920 that the 19th Amendment 
granted women full voting rights throughout the nation. 
And now we are even debating giving the vote to 
young men and women over 18 — Georgia has already 
done so. 

Is our record good or bad? At least we can say that 
the direction has usually been — forward! How do the 
fascists and communists stack up? 


Where Votes Don’t Count 


The worst example of evil voting laws could be seen 
in Nazi Germany. Only men of “pure German” or so- 
called “Aryan” blood could vote. There is no such thing 
as “pure” unmixed blood known to science. But this 
did not stop Hitler from using such nonsense to prove 
that Germans were the “master race.” : 

In the early days of the Russian revolution, the com- 
munists prohibited royalty, the clergy, landowners, 
merchants, and all persons living on “unearned incomes” 
from voting. The new constitution of 1936 broadened 
the franchise to all persons over 18 years of age. But 
in the meantime most of the old ruling classes had 
been killed or eliminated. There is only one list of 


’ candidates, chosen by the Communist party. Russians 


now have a secret ballot, and can vote “no” by scratch- 
ing out the entire list. But no matter whether they vote 
yes or no, the Communist candidates are always “in.” 
In some excellent democracies like Australia, people 
are required by law to vote, and fined if they do not. 
We in America think that citizens should be so proud 
of the privilege that they will always want to vote. 
The democratic way to bring about- improvements is 
through constant discussion and the ballot-box. But it 
is sad to report that in the 1944 Presidential election, 
only a little more than half of all citizens eligible to 
vote really cast ballots — 54 per cent, tobe exact. And 
the record is.even worse in local and state elections. 
' It is an old American custom to complain about the 
Government. As Ben Martin says, “The reason Mr. Smith 
is unhappy is because, if he were happy, he couldn't 
be against the Government, and if he couldn’t be against 
the Government he wouldn’t be happy, so he’s much 
happier being unhappy the way he is.” 


Next week: Counting Heads, Not Cracking Them 











Women struggled 80 years to obtain right of suffrage. 
The 19th Amendment (1920) confirmed their victory. 











In totalitarian states the ballot is sharply restricted 
or meaningless. Dictators can “rig” elections to show 
their power, but not “by consent of the governed.” 














Citizens in democracies have only themselves to blame 
if government is corrupted by selfish interests. Thou- 
sands of people complain but fail to get out and vote, 




















































SK THE average American, “Who 
wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence?” He'll quickly answer, 

“Thomas Jefferson.” That great Vir- 
ginian did, of course, draft the master- 
ful and courageous document. But it 
was Colon’! Timothy Matlack, known as 
“the fighting Quaker of the American 
Revolution,” who inscribed the famous 
words on parchment. 

Matlack was not a typical peace-lov- 
ing, violence-hating Quaker. He was fre- 
quently criticized for wearing his uni- 
form and sword. His bold answer to his 
Quaker friends was, “I wear them to 
defend my property and my liberty.” 

The picture of Matlack at the top of 
the page shows the fighting Quaker in 
his 
of his birth is uncertain, it is known 
that he died in his 90s. He was always 
bursting with vigor, pugnacious, un- 
dauntedly courageous, and self-reliant. 


Time to Hang Together 


Timothy Matlack lived in a crucial 
period in history when true loyalty to 
the new country was often mistaken as 
treason. Members of the Continental 
Congress risked treason that second day 
of August, 1776, when they signed the 
Declaration of Independence. As the 
representatives of England's rebellious 
colonies in America were about to sign 





Coming Your Way 


The Freedom Train is speeding 
your way. Its three red-white-and- 
blue cars carry 98 documents which 
tell the dramatic story of America’s 
continuing fight for freedom. Here 
is the train’s schedule for the next 
month: 


Van Nest, N. Y. — Sept. 30. 

In Connecticut — Stamford, Oct. 
1; Bridgeport, Oct. 2; Waterbury, 
Oct. 3; Hartford, Oct. 4; New Hav- 
en, Oct. 5; New London, Oct. 7. 

Providence, Rhode Island — Oct. 


In Massachusetts — Worcester, 
Oct. 9; Lynn, Oct. 10; Boston, Oct. 
11-12. 

In Vermont — Rutland, Oct. 13; 
Burlington, Oct. 15; Montpelier, 
Oct. 16. 

In New Hampshire —Concord, 
Oct. 17; Nashua, Oct. 18. 

Lowell, Massachusetts — Oct. 19. 





FIGHTING QUAKER... 


eclining days. Although the date- 












with Sword and Pen 


the engrossed parchment, John Han- 
cock, the president, said very seriously, 
“We must be unanimous. There must be 
no pulling different ways; we must all 
hang together.” 

Wise Benjamin Franklin broke the 
tense moment by remarking, “Yes, we 
must indeed all hang together, or most 
assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 

As Hancock signed his name, he rose 
from his chair, remarking, “There! John 
Bull can read my name without spec- 
tacles and ‘may now double his reward 
of five hundred pounds for my head. 
That is my defiance!” 

Actually the King of England never 
saw the engrossed parchment with the 
names of the 56 signers. George III 
received one of the broadsides printed 
by John Dunlap of Philadelphia. fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Declaration 
by Congress. The single sheet of paper 
carried the printed names, but not the 
signatures, of Hancock and Thomson, 
president and secretary. 


Penman for Washington 


It would seem logical that the secre- 
tary would engross the Declaration. But 
Thomson’s assistant at the time was 
Matlack, a skilled penman. The year 
before, Matlack engrossed Washington’s 
commission as commander-in-chief of 
the Continental Army. A few of the 
minutes of the Continental Congress 
are in Matlack’s handwriting. There 
was probably not a man in the coun- 
trv whose writing surpassed Matlack’s. 
The clearness, symmetry, and beauty of 
his letters were remarkable. 

Just how long it took Matlack to copy 
the document. no one knows. Congress 
did not order the engrossing until July 
19, 1776, and the records show that it 
was signed bv most of the members on 
August 2. So Matlack actually had about 
two weeks to pen one of the most impor- 
tant papers in history. 

Matlack found.the parchment skin 
difficult to handle, for it is nearly three 
feet long and more than two feet wide. 
He must have di his quill hundreds 
of times into the black ink as he copied 
some 1,500 words. 


SENIOR 


As he formed each letter carefully, 
he probably visualized what it would 
look like when finished. The title on the 
broadside read “A Declaration by the 
Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress Assem- 
bled.” The heading inscribed by Mat- 
lack reads: “The unanimous Declaration 
of the thirteen United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Since Matlack did not have the space 
to make each paragraph start on a new 
line, he indicated paragraphs by dashes. 
The longest dash precedes one of the 
sentences practically every American 
has memorized: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal. . . .” The engrosser in 
capitalizing and punctuating apparent- 
ly did not follow Jefferson’s “rough” 
draft or the printed sheet. As one au- 
thority has explained, “Nor did he fol- 
low the custom of any age known to 


” 


man. 


Two Errors in 1,500 Words 


Two small errors in engrossing were ~ 


corrected by .interlineation. No one 
knows whether those corrections were 
made when the document was signed, 
or whether Matlack, after completing 
his task discpvered the mistakes and 
added the letters “en” in the word “rep- 
resentative,” in the sixteenth line, and 
the word “only” in the thirty-fourth. 
Probably the errors were noted on the 
day most of the Congressmen signed. 
Otherwise Matlack would surely have 
re-written the whole copy, even if it 
had meant re-copying by candlelight. 
One of the Library of Congress’ spe- 
cial police officers, who has guarded the 
\sacred document for more than 20 years, 
says that visitors to the shrine constantly 
admire the script. Many ask, “Who 
wrote it?” Hundreds will probably ask 
that same question as the Freedom 
Train carrying this state paper and 
other important. documents tours the 
country. Very few have known that the 
penman was a “fighting Quaker” whose 
part in the fight helped to make the 
Declaration of Independence possible. 
— Lavinia Doster 
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Free for ALL... 
OUR SCHOOLS 


@ Next to home, there is no twig bend- 
er like school. (Remember Pope said 
*, . . as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined”?) You go to school a supple 
twig of six and come out a young tree of 
eighteen. Is that time important or isn’t 
it?-Is your money or your life impor- 
tant? Ask somebody who didn’t have 
enough schooling whether or not the 
lack of it handicapped him. Ask a well- 
educated person whether or not the 
years he spent in classrooms gave him 
the foundation of a richer, fuller life. 
School — an education — is the birth- 
right of every American. It is the corner- 
stone of American d 
racy is a hollow word without it, for 
unless a citizen can read, write, and 
think, he is as helpless a tool for the 
unscrupulous spellbinder as the most be- 
nighted serf of the Middle Ages. If our 
people can’t think and don’t know, it’s 
their own fault. America gives a free, 
public education to each of its sons and 
daughters. Every American leader from 
the Pilgrim Fathers on down was wise 
enough to foresee that there could be 
no free, progressive, united nation on 
this continent without good schools. 
All the great literature, all the philos- 
ophy, all the science, all the events 
shaped by mankind since the first writ- 
ten record was made, can be known to 
us only through education. Otherwise, 
the story of mankind might as well be 
“a tale told by an idiot.” Our schools 
open the book of the past to us and 
help us to understand and interpret it. 
They help us to move ahead in the 
present. Our schools have made the 
American people and our nation what 
we are. 
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The faculty listens doubtfully as Ella Bishop defends Minna Fields on a 


charge of cheating. Ella knows that 


Ella Bishop, heroine of the United 
Artists movie made from Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s book, Cheers for 
Miss Bishop. Ella Bishop had long and 
lasting friendship, and she had ro- 
mance, but her story as a teacher is her 
real story. In the following excerpts 
from the scenario of the film (adapted 
by Stephen Vincent Benet from the 
screenplay based on the book), we give 
you Ella Bishop, first as a starry-eyed 
girl entering the new, raw Midwestern 
college with the first freshman class; 
then as a teacher of English at that 
same Midwestern University; ending 
with her triumphant retirement after a 
long and dedicated career in one of all 
noblest professions. 
Ext. — Several 
prairie. 
Corc6ran’s Voice: We've got a big 
country here in the United States —yes, 
siree! Why right here in the Middle 
West are millions of acres that folks 
said could never be settled — said they 
were desert — prairie — useless land. . . . 
But there were some of us who didn’t 
believe that. We brought plows to this 
prairie. . . . We faced bitter times . . . 
the summer's suns ._ . hard winters. 
.. . And we made out in the end. ... 
That was a dream come true. Now 
we've got another dream . . . of bring- 
ing to this prairie an education for the 
thousands of boys and girls who can’t 
go East to get it. Sounds kind of big- 
gity, doesn’t it? But our boys and girls 
are seed corn of the nation and we've 
got to give them a chance. We know 
it’s as hard a thing tu do as breaking 


Tass was much in the full life of 


shots of barren 


1947 


Minna has an astounding memory. 


the prairie . . . but we're started to- 
om . 

Ext. — Central Hall — full shot 
(rain). 


It is a big Victorian Gothic building. 
The lines are good, and it will become 
pleasant with age—but now, in its 
newness and rawness, it sticks up out 
of the prairie looking as conspicuous as 
a sore thumb. Everywhere is evidence 
of newness and incompleteness — over- 
turned wheelbarrows, broken bricks, 
piles of debris, etc. The big unpainted 
doors stand open, the approach to them 
being of wooden planks. The Janitor, 
Chris Jensen, a strong, honest, good- 
natured young Swede, is brooming 
tracked-in mud and water out from the 
hall. 

Corcoran’s Voice: Central Hall has 
opened its doors . . . a University . . 
in one building. 

Int. — Auditorium, Central Hall, 
James Corcoran, standing on the plat- 
form, is addressing the seated students, 
perhaps thirty in number—a rather 
meager group in proportion to the capa- 
bilities of the auditorium. They are 
rural types suggesting modest back- 
grounds, in some instances poverty, but 
aglow with eagerness. ; 

Seated on the platform at Corcoran’s 
right are the members of the Board of 
Trustees — five gentlemen who are un- 
mistakdbly the important figures in a 
small town. At the left of the platform 
is a reed organ at which a girl is seated, 
waiting for the signal to play. At the 
rear of the platform, at either side of 
the room, are high Gothic windows, 
against which the rain is pattering, In 









































the center, betiveen the windows, an 
American flag is unfurled. James Cor- 
coran himself is a man in his forties, 
with wonderfully wise and humorous 
eyes. 

Corcoran (continuing his speech): 
And so, on this morning of September 
17th, 1879, it is my privilege to wel- 
come you, the pioneer entering class of 
Midwestern University! 

As he says these words his voice be- 
trays the emotion they arouse in him, 
and he pauses. 

Ext. — Shot from the door, toward a 
girl who is hurrying, indeed running, 


up to the entrance, jumping puddles in | 


the process. She wears a dripping 
brown cape, with a plaid hood pulled 
over her head, and her feet are encased 
in muddy galoshes. She is nineteen, and 
while she is neither pretty nor beautiful 
her face conveys some quality which 
makes it immediately arresting — humor 
perhaps, vitality, capability, or some 
unknown characteristic which combines 
them all. 

Chris, looking up from his sweeping, 
sees the girl (off) approaching and his 
face lights up in a smile of greeting. 
Then, as the girl comes breathlessly up 
the planks to him... . | 

Curis: Velcome to school, Miss 


Bis’opp! 

Etta (breathless): Chris—am I 
late? 

Curis (reassuringly): Vun—two 
minutes maybe. President Corcoran he 
yust start talking. ... She hurries in, 


Chris following her. 

Int. — Central Hall, entrance hall. 

As Chris and Ella enter. The only 
furnishing in the hall is a long table, 
improvised from planks and saw-horses, 
on which wraps are piled. The doors to 
the auditorium are closed. 

Ea: I was so excited that I forgot 
my registration money. I had to go back 
and get it. I’ve run every step of ,the 
way... 

As she speaks she pulls her cape re- 
vealing a long plaid dress made with 
narrow loops and ruffles and a tight- 
fitting basqu2, brave with rows of brass 
buttons, four abreast, across the front. 
Her hair, after the fashion of the period, 
is piled high and drawn back into curls. 
She flings her wrap onto the table and 
is about to stoop to take off her 
galoshes . 

Curis: You yust gotta keep calm, Miss 
Bis‘opp . . . Keep calm and everyt’ing 
is all right, py yiminy! (He kneels to 
take off her galoshes during this.) 

Exxa: Thank you, Chris. 

An outburst of applause sounds from 
behind the closed doors. She looks to- 
ward them, her face aglow. 

Exxa: Oh, Chris . . . it is’ exciting, 


a (Looking around the hall) Col- 
lege 

Chris has her galoshes off now and 
she is starting eagerly toward the closed 
doors, About to open them, she becomes 
suddenly timorous and looks at Chris 
hesitantly. Chris nods encouragingly. 
Ella takes a long breath —then, very 
cautiously, she opens the door and en- 
ters, softly closing the door. 

As Ella enters, Corcoran is still ad- 
dressing the seated students. Ella slips 
noiselessly down the aisle and into an 
end seat in that section where the stu- 
dents are seated During this. .... 

Corcoran (continuing speech): ... 
I know the sacrifices made by you and 
your parents to enable you to enroll 
with us today. I know that some of you 
have walked miles to get here, and that 
every day — for four years — you'll have 
to walk those miles . . . through rain 


and snow and sleet. . . . But I know this 
— the end will pay you for those hard- 
ships... . 


Corcoran’s Voice: . . . because the 
end is wisdom . . . and wisdom is first 
cousin to freedom. And freedom is the 
glory of our nation and our people .. . 

As Ella listens to these words of 
President Corcoran, her expression 
shows the dawning of that admiration 
for him which is never to flag. 

Corcoran: Let us pray ... (He 
bows his head. All do likewise.) 

Corcoran: Almighty and most mer- 
ciful God. . . . Here, on free land under 
free air, we have tried to build a house 
for Wisdom . . . free to all. . . 

(Close shot of the seated students, 
their heads bowed.) 


Corcoran’s Voice (conti 
prayer): Look favorably upon us, 
Lord . . . for today we light a lamp of 
learning... ~ 

Corcoran (continuing prayer): May 
it shine through the years to be! Amen 
. . . (He raises his head and motions 
to the girl at the organ.) 

She starts playing “Shall We Gather 
at the River.” 


c o oO 


It is a fine September morning, four 
years later. Ella, some books under her 
arm, is walking with outward briskness 
and inner trepidation up the driveway 
with its bordering rows of young trees, 
on her way to teach her first class at 
Midwestern. It is early, and the doors of 
Old Central are closed, but Ella starts 
up the steps and goes on into Central 
Hall. She reaches the door of her class- 
room, and opens it. She stands in the 
doorway looking about her. It is a per- 
fectly ordinary classroom, about twenty 
fixea seats and desks for students, teach- 
er’s desk on a small platform, blackboard 
behind platform, etc. It is also perfectly 
empty and the emptiness and order ap- 
pall Ella. 

Exxa (in doorway): Good morning, 
Miss Bishop. . . . (She crosses the room 
mounts the teacher's platform, and ad- 
dresses the rows of empty seats, in a 
professional manner): Good morning, 
Class! You will please come to order. . . . 
(relapse to naturalness) Oh, my Glory! 
— will I ever be able to do it! (She picks 
up a piece of chalk and on the black- 
board behind the desk she writes, with 
a_ slightly shaking hand, “MISS 
BISHOP.” Having surveyed this criti- 





On Miss Bishop’s first day of teaching, she has a word with Chris Jensen 
(Sterling Holloway), school janitor, destined to adore her through thé years. 
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cally she erases the word “Miss” and 
replaces it with “Ella.” . . . A further 
survey leads to further erasures and ad- 
ditions until the completed inscription 
on the blackboard reads — “MISS ELLA 
BISHOP, B.A. English one.” This seems 
to hearten her, and standing behind her 
desk she once more addresses — now 
with greater assurance—the rows of 
empty seats.) Good morning, Class! . . . 
(slight hesitation) I want you, please, 
to devote the first ten minutes to the 
writing of a very brief theme on the 
subject of “My Favorite Season” .. . 
(drops professional: manner) No — I'll 
have them write on some subject that'll 
teach me something about them... . 
I've got to understand ’em if I’m going 


to help “em to learn anything . . . and 
... (sternly) .. sooner or later, Ella 
Bishop, you have to face it... . Better 


get it over with right now. (The college 
bell, clanging, startles her to visible 
trembling. A student enters.) 

SrupenT: Hasn’t the teacher come 
yet? 

Ea (determinedly pulls herself to- 
gether): I’m the teacher. 

It is perhaps forty minutes later. The 
desks are all occupied by students — 
boys and girls—and Ella, now pretty 
well in command of the situation, is sit- 
ting behind her own desk. It becomes 
at once apparent that the “very brief 
themes” have been written. Ella ‘con- 
sults the list of pupils on her desk. 

Extra: Mr. Anton Radcheck. . . . 

(Anton is a thin, poorly-dressed lad, 
with burning dark eyes.) 

ANTON (rises and reads): “My life’s 
ambition is to be a great astronomer 
. . » because, since I can remember, the 
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After more than fifty years of teaching, Miss Bishop retires ‘‘to make way 
for modern buildings and methods.” 


Scene at a banquet in her honor. 


stars have been to me comfort and 
beauty and like friends.” (Sits down.) 

Exita (unable to conceal her glow- 
ing response to this): Thank you, Mr. 
Radcheck. . . . Miss Minna Fields. . . . 

(Minna is a yearning, striving little 
ugly duckling whose accent betrays a 
foreign parentage and suggests that 
“Fields” is a contraction of some more 
unpronounceable name.) 

Minna (reading —and very scared): 
“Except to get learning I ain't got no 
special life’; ambition yet. . . .” 

(As Minna sits down the class starts 
to titter and Ella, whose ever ready and 
warm sympathy has gone out to 
Minna, comes into her full stature as a 
teacher, for she raps with an authority 
which immediately brings the class to 
order.) 

(Dissolve to Interior — Ella’s office.) 

(This is a tiny room, made pleasant 
with curtains, books, etc. In it Anton 
Radcheck is now seated with Ella.) 

Exits (continuing conversation to 
Aton): . . . and Professor Wicks studied 
astronomy at Yale . . . and both he and 
President Corcoran have agreed that if 
there’s even one student at Midwestern 
who wan*s a course in astronomy — 
there’s going to be a course in astron- 
omy! ... 

Anton (shining eyes): Miss Bishop! 

o o ° 


(Minna Fields is now seated with 
Ella, in her office, and Minna’s fears 
have vanished.) 

ELxa: .. . so it just occurred to me, 
Minna, that with that amazing memory 
of yours, you might be interested in the 
librarians’ course. It would be an inter- 
esting job, wouldn’t it, Minna? 
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Munna (her plain face transformed) : 
Oh, yes, Miss Bishop! . . . (a stammering 
shyness.) But, Miss Bishop . . . 

Evita: What, Minna? 


Minna (still stammering): I... I 
I have got a—a Life’s Ambition now, 
Miss Bishop. It’s .. . it’s. . . (with a 


rush) it’s to be just like you! 

Some time later in President Cor- 
coran’s office, the President and faculty 
are sitting in judgment on Minna 
Fields who, facing them, looks pitifully 
frightened. There are three Professors — 
Wick, Carter and Lancaster. Lancaster 
is small, with a sharp nervous face, a 
black pointed beard, and eye-glasses 
held by a black silk cord. It is he who 
has brought the charge against Minna — 
and we sense that only the female mem- 
ber of the board, the formidable-looking 
Miss Patton, is wholly with him. 

ProFEessoRn LANCASTER: . . . SO, much 
as I regret the necessity, I feel that on 
evidence submitted Miss Fields should 
be expelled. (Meanwhile, Ella opens 
the door.) 

(At the sound of Ella’s voice Minna 
turns eagerly, her plain frightened little 
face lighting with hope.) 

PrEsIDENT Corcoran: Come in, Miss 
Bishop . . . (He gestures to a chair 
beside Professor Wick. Ella crosses to 
take this, as Minria follows her with 
pleading eyes.) Miss Fields’ paper con- 
tained whole pages of the textbook, re- 
produced word for word. 

Eira (to Minna — reassuring): 
Minna — did you take a textbook into 
the examination room? 

Minna: Oh, no, Miss Bishop. . . . I 
learn by heart. 

LANCASTER (snorting): Really! Are 
we asked to believe . . . that she com- 
mitted an entire textbook to memory? 

Eta: Please, Professor Lancaster — 
Why don’t you ask her to repeat what 
she wrote? 

Miss Patron (sweetly acid): That 
would hardly be proof, Miss Bishop. 
She’s had a week since the examina- 
tion. . 

Extra: Quite so.. . (a sudden 
thought) Professor Lancaster — What 
assignment did you give your history 
class for tomorrow? 

Proressor Lancaster: I asked them 
to read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and the Constitution. 

Exia: And memorize them? 

ProressoR LAaNcAsTER: Certainly 
not. 

Exxa (turning to Minna): Have you 
read them? 

Minna: Yes, Miss Bishop. I have 
read — for at least an hour. 

Exxa: Do you remember the Deolara- 
ae 


? 
. Minna (timidly): I think so, 






































Presment Corcoran (sympatheti- 
cally): Miss Fields — do you mean you 
can actually recite the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Minna (still timid): I could try, 
President Corcoran. 

PRESENT CORCORAN: Very ° well, 
then. Go ahead. 

Minna (hesitates, looks about the 
room nervously. Then, taking a deep 
breath, commences slowly): “When in 
the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth . . .” 
¢Ella holds her breath as she listens.) 

Minna (rapidly accelerating): “. . . 
the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the cayses which impel 
them to the separation . . .” 

Minna (without interruption): “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident . . . 
(more measured — thoughtful) . . . that 
all men are created equal . . .” (gaining 
in confidence, and speaking much 
faster — almost racing “. . . that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and fhe pursuit of hap- 
piness . . .” (Still reciting) “. . . we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

(There is a moment of silence as 
Minna concludes her recitation. She 
glances about with misgiving which 
gives way to joyous relief as there 
break out ad libs of “extraordinary” . . . 
“remarkable”) .. . 

ProFessor LANCASTER (stiffly): I ad- 
mit the pupil’s possession of unusual 
mnemonic powers. I withdraw my 
charge. 

Minna (with joy and gratitude): 
‘You want I should recite the Constitu- 
tion too, Professor Lancaster? 

Proressor LANCASTER: Er — not this 
evening, thank you. (This breaks the 
tension. All laugh and surround Minna.) 

Int. — Ella’s office a year later.— Cen- 
tral Hall, probably summer. President 
Corcoran appears in the open doorway, 
a letter in his hand. 

PRESIDENT Corcoran: Busy, Miss 
Bishop? (indicating letter) I just -re- 
ceivec your letter. Ella — my - dear 
child... 

Ea: I thought it would be easier 
to write it. .. Mother and I are going 
to New York, President Corcoran . . . 
it’s an assistant librarian’s position. 

Present Corcoran I see . . . It’s 
a hard job, teaching — and it never pays 
much. . . . And lots of the time it’s a 
headache — wondering if it’s worth it: 


Ex.ta (with admiration and affec- 
tion): Why, President Corcoran! You’re 
inspired —I mean—what you give 
young people . . . you know — courage, 
confidence, ideals .. . 

Corcoran: I am trying. . . . You see 
—I heard Abe Lincoln talk at Gettys- 
burg — and he talked sense. Ella, we’ve 
got something here in this country — 
the idea of people being free. But it’s 
got to be taught and re-taught to each 
new crop of youngsters . . . the value 
of freedom. We're likely to forget (his 
gaze travels to open window)... . Hu- 
man beings are harder to raise than 
corn. But when they're raised, — if 
they're raised right—they’re worth 
more per bushel . . . 

Ella smiles and we see that she is 
moved. 

Corcoran: Then, once in a_coon’s 
age, someone comes along with a God- 
given gift for teaching. . . . You’ve got 
it, Ella . . . that magic touch that makes 
young minds open up and flourish 
(catches himself). Well, I certainly 
didn’t intend to deliver a lecture. Of 
course, Midwestern must aecept your 
resignation. . . . 

Exxa (after meeting his eyes for a 
long moment): President Corcoran — 
may I have that letter? 

He hands her the letter. Then Ella, 
having reached her decision, tears the 
letter in two. She looks up at him. He 
holds out his hand —and above their 


_ clasped hands their eyes say much. 


Then, with the same impulse, both turn 
and look again out of the window. 

Many years later. Ella Bishop is about 
to retire in her 51st year as teacher of 
English at Midwestern. She has seen 
presidents, faculty, generations of stu- 
dents come and go. The scene opens at 
what she innocently thinks is the an- 
nual banquet but which turns out to be 
a surprise party in her honor. 

Curis (pulling bell-rope —to Ella): 
Velcome to Midwestern, Miss Bis’opp! 

(Ella, too moved to speak, gives him 
an understanding smile and nod, as she 
and her party go through the hall and 
to the opened doors of the auditorium. 
Here are crowded tables with flowers, 
class standards, class banners, and over- 
flow tables in adjoining rooms. At the 
head of the table in the auditorium 
there is—empty—a flower-bedecked 
chair. The orchestra breaks into the 
Midwestern College song. President 
Crowder appears in doorway, offering 
his arm to Ella. As he does so, there is 
an outburst of applause.) 

PRESIDENT CrowpeER: Miss Bishop 
. . . may I have the honor... 

(Ella her hand resting on President 
Crowder’s arm, goes into the room to 
the applause which is now deafening. 


SENIOR 


Three hours later, Ella is still in her 
flower-bedecked chair at the head table, 
between President Crowder and Sam 
Peters, who is toastmaster.) 

Sam: ... And now one of her first 
pupils — Anton Radchek — astronomer 
extraordinary . . . and winner of the 
Nobel Prize . . . 

ANTON (rising from his class table): 
When I . . . a farmboy dreaming on 
the prairie about the stars . . . first met 
Ella Bishop .. . 

Sam (standing at head table); 
United States Senator —and potential 
Presidential candidate —-Senator John 
McCrae... 

McCrae (rising): Miss Bishop won't 
remember “Senator” — but if you'd just 
call me “Snapper” (laughter and ap- 
plause) — and I'm sure she'll never for- 
get the day when I announced, “Eng- 
lish ain’t what I come for”. . . 

Sam (up again, as toastmaster): Per- 
haps the most recognized short-story 
writer in America — James Forbes, 

jm (rising at his table): I'd like to 
take you back to a conversation which 
occurred, some thirty years ago, on a 
train from Maple City . . . 

PRESIDENT CROWDER (with a scroll 
in his hand, stands speaking to Ella, 
seated on his right): . . . for your irre- 
placeable gift of human sympathy, and 
because you exemplify to us all what 
the American Spirit can be .. . your 
University bestows on you the highest 
degree in its power ... . (He hands 
Ella the scroll amid cheers and ap- 
plause. ) 

VoIcEs: 
Speech! 

Exta (at length, greatly moved, 
rises, Speaking with difficulty, but 
clearly): I can’t thank you. I won't 
even try. I'll only say that I’ve had a 
long life and; in that life, I’ve seen the 
brave, the gallant and the kind... 
[hey keep coming on — the best in this 
country .. . (Her eyes rest on Sam, 
who is proud to the point of bursting.) 
So now (smiling), Old Central and I 
are retiring — to make way for modern 
buildings — and methods. It’s an appro- 
priate time to quote the words of our 
great founder . . . words that inspired 
us. when Central Hall and I were very 
young. (Quotes) “Wisdom is first 
cousin to Freedom and Freedom is the 
glory of our nation and our people . . .” 
So—fo our nation, our people — and 
Freedom!” 

(Sam Peters starts the singing of 
“Should Auld Acquaintance Be For- 
got.”) 

Exxa (suddenly very tired, leans to 
Sam): Take me home, Sam. . .-. 

.As the song continues, Sam takes 
her out.) 


Speech! Miss Bishop! 
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’'M LEARNING to write sentences 
first,” she said. “You know so many 
writers can’t write sentences. . . .” 

That quote is taken from a news- 
paper columnist’s interview with a suc- 
cessful young Broadway actress. She 
wasn't trying to be funny; she isn't 
dumb. She was seriously discussing her 
plans for writing a novel. 

As an actress, she had learned that 
good lines hold an audience's attention. 
As an aspiring writer, she was learning 
how to hold her readers’ attention. She 
realized that well-written sentences are 
the starting point for good writing — 
which makes good reading. 

Novelists aren’t the only people who 
have to struggle with sentence struc- 
ture. Sentences are the foundation of 
your letters, your themes, your book 
reports and term papers. No matter 
how interesting your topic is, it won't 
hold your reader’s attention unless your 
sentences “hang together” and make 
sense. 


Take a Deep Breath! 


_ When you write letters, for instance, 
do you toss as many ideas as possible 
into one breathless sentence? Then 
your reader has to ramble through this 
sort of thing: “As you may have heard 
or read we've had a measles epidemic 
in town lately and even though I’ve had 
it before, maybe it was another kind 
because I caught an awful case and I've 
been looking like a spotted calf lately.” 
Or perhaps you go to the other ex- 
tteme and isolate each small idea in 
its own sentence. That forces your. 
teader into a nervous, jumpy pace: 
“We've just had a measles epidemic. I 
didn’t think I’d get sick. I had measles 
two years ago. Maybe I had another 
kind. I caught a bad case this time.” 
Now, what would happen if, for a 
hange, you put your mind to creating 
smooth, brisk reading? Start your ex- 
periment by reminding yourself that 
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you have more than one type of sen- 
tence to work with. You're not limited 
to making statements. You can break 
out in exclamation points occasionally! 
And how about asking questions? Re- 
member, too, that you can give com- 
mands. 

With that in mind, you might reword 
your “measles episode” this way: “Have 
you heard about our recent measles epi- 
demic? Don’t think that my last at- 
tack — probably another kind — made 
me immune. I had no such luck! I came 
down with one of the spottiest cases in 
town.” 


Construction Job 


You built a paragraph on a frame- 
work of four different types of sen- 
tences: interrogatory, imperative, ex- 
clamatory, and declarative. 

Obviously a simple sentence is so 
called because it uses one subject and 
one predicate to express a_ single 
thought. But that doesn’t mean that 
single thoughts must be expressed in 
second grade style: “I played basket- 
ball yesterday morning. Paul played 
with me. Then we played football.” 

Your simple sentences may carry the 
load of a double subject and a double 
predicate. The word order may be 
varied by adding a modifying phrase 
«which indicates time and/or place. 

“Yesterday at -school Paul and I 
played football and basketball.” 


Double Talk 


Just as you doubled the subject and 
predicate, you can double the sentence 
itself by adding another complete 
thought and connecting the two ideas 
with and or but: “Yesterday at school 
Paul and I had a good time playing 
football and hockey, but today we're 
both suffering from charley-horse.” The 
double thought here makes this a com- 
pound sentence. You're putting across 
two ideas that are equally important. 
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Breathless? 
Boring? 
Brisk? 


But suppose you consider your sore 
muscles more important than the games. 
Then you would write a complex sen- 
tence: “Paul and I are both suffering 
from charley-horse; which we devel- 
oped after playing football and hockey 
yesterday.” When you introduce a 
thought with who, which, that, where, 
when, or because, you're pushing that 
idea into the background. This “back- 
ground thought” serves as an explana- 
tion for the main thought. 

The next time you're writing a let- 
ter or a school report, try different ways 
of expressing one thought. Phrase it as 
a question, a statement, an exclamation, 
an order, Write it as a short sentence 
by itself. Add another thought, and put 
the two ideas into a longer sentence. 

That’s how you build sentence skill. 





Sentence Sense 


Do your sentences “make sense”? 
Do they really say what you mean or 
do they slant the emphasis in the wrong 
direction? From the list below check 
the sentences that seem to you most ap- 
propriate for the situation described. 


1. (a) A mouse was seen by Mary. 
(b) Mary saw a mouse. 
Which version flatters the mouse 
more than Mary? 
2. (a) I went to the game and cheered 
for our team, as did Mary. 
(b) Mary and I cheered for our team 
at the game. 
Which sentence is not only sim- 
pler but more polite? 
8. (a) Here is a rare flower, which I 
found at the top of a mountain. 
(b) I climbed Mt. Katahdin and 
brought back a flower. 
Which sentence would a botanist 
write? 
4. (a) Come home as soon as posvible! 
(b) I hope you'll be able to come 
home soon. 
Which one sounds like an emer- 
gency? 
5. (a) I don’t suppose you'd care to go 
swimming? 
(b) The water is fine now if you'd 
like to join me in a swim. 
Which invitation would you ac- 
cept? 
(q)s 


“(e)p “(es “(q)e ‘(q)T terensuy 
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The Real McGinley 


OM school teacher to free-lance 
author, then copywriting in a New 
York advertising agency and a two- 
months’ whirl helping to edit Town 
and Country — that has been the career 
of one of our wittiest light versifiers. 
But not all of it! 

As Phyllis McGinley, she turns out 
poetry for The New Yorker and has 
published books praised by the New 
York Times: “Her mastery of intricately 
cascading forms of light verse is pretty 
wonderful.” But she is also Mrs. Charles 
Hayden, mothe: of tvo little girls, 
Julie and Pat. We found her at home 
in Larchn. N. Y., surrounded by 
flowers and busily mending small play- 
clothes. 

“‘Tve had to «1 2 trade,” 
Phyllis McGinley told us, interweaving 
conversation with her stitches. “Last 
year I did * lyrics for Broadway 
show that never saw footlights, but 
this season I brag about my gladioli 
and my children. Don’t think I’ve been 
completely suburbanized, though — I 
can still declare truthfully that I’ve not 
begun to play bridge in the afternoons.” 

This suburban occupation is a pet 
peeve of hers. 4° McG*nley says she 





likes to “stick pins into the smugger 
aspects of the social scene.” With a 
sharply-pointed pencil she pokes fun at 
the typical ~ iddle-class matron who, 
with c-ntra~ brid: ce'-ys “the en- 
« ching desola’ n of her days.” She 
calls the suburban world s! > liv in. 


A capsule universe of church bazaars 
Where even the cross-stitched aprons 
sell on chances, 
Of brush fires, births, receptions, soda bars, 
Memorial Day parades, and high-school 
dances. 


“I'm bringing 0 * a 00k before 
long,” she informed us quietly. “It’s a 
juvenile, like my Horse That Lived 
Upstairs ar ~ The Plain Princess. Helen 
Stone, a fine artist, is doing the illustra- 
tions. It’s to be ~alled All Around the 
Town: A City Picture Book.” 

A children’s book is not exactly what 






one would expect from the author of 
Pocketful of Wry, One More Manhat. 
tan, and Stones From a Glass House. 
That last-named book of verse contains 
delightfully malicious suburban sonnets 
— “Village Spa,” for instance, which js 
the real McGinley and shows how you 
hi-schoolers look to a_ sophisticated 
adult. 


Village Spa* 
By scribbled names on walls, by telephone 
number, 
Cleft heart, bold slogan, carved in every 
booth, 
This sanctum shall be known. This holy 
lumber 
Proclaims a temple dedicate to Youth, 
Daily, in garments lawful to their tribe, 
In moccasins and sweaters, come the 
Exalted 
To lean on spotty counters and imbibe 
Their ritual cokes or drink a chocolate 
malted. 
This refuge is their own. Here the cracked 
voice, , 
Giving the secret passwords, does not 
falter. 
And here the monstrous deity of their 
choice 
Sits bellowing from his fantastic altar- 
A juke-box god. familiar and at home, 
Dreadful with neon, shuddering with 
chrome. 


* Reprinted by permission of Viking 
Press from Phyllis McGinley’s Stones From 
a Glass House, copyright 1946. Originally 
in The New Yorker. 








“My father sent me to old Rutgers, 
And resolved that I should be a man... .” 


{ pes is the song the boys sing as 
the bus climbs slowly up the hill to 
their college in New Jersey. It is also 
the theme of a book which sets forth 
their adventures and happinesse$, their 
trials and their errors. Son of Tomor- 
row.* by Earl Reed Silvers, suffers from 
the weaknesses of most college stories. 
But it has an advantage over many of 
them in that its author is the Dean of 
Men at Rutgers University and is there- 
fore in a position to know what he’s 
talking about. 5 
Dean Silvers chooses Bob Wallace, 


17-year-old freshman, for his principal 
character. A healthy six-footer with a 
cocksure belief in his own ability, Bob 
expects to make varsity quarterback. 
He resents the presence of so many 
veterans in his college (about seventy- 
five per cent of the student body, Dean 
Silvers says). His 25-year-old brother 
John, for instance, seems to Bob out of 
place at Rutgers. 

As the book progresses, we watch 
Bob’s antagonism towards the veterans 
gain in bitterness. He sees them taking 
over the important class offices and the 
best positions on the school newspaper, 
Bob blames them for his failure to run 
up a brilliant athletic record. When 
the fraternity Bob hoped to join turns 


. him down but taps John, short-sighted 


Bob labels it another case of discrimina- 
tion against the civilian group. We 
know, however, that Bob has only him- 
self to blame. 

Finding it impossible to compete 
against the mature minds that domin- 
ate his classes, Bob retreats into self- 
pity and sullenness. He falls in with a 
group of undesirable companions, frus- 
trated youngsters like himself. Not un- 
til a disastrous automobile accident 
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SENIOR 


opens his eyes to the real state of affairs 
does Bob find a solution to his dilemma. 
You may or may not agree with Dean 
Silvers as to the wisdom of Bob’s final 
decision. He admits that most educators 
and parents oppose it. 

This book gives such an authentic 
picture of college life (the football 
games alorie are worth reading) that 
it seems like cavilling to call attention 
to its faults. But the fact remains that 
the situations, many of them, are too 
obviously contrived. Almost every inci- 
dent contains a moral and Dean Silvers 
hastens to point it out. He does not 
trust his readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 

The style has tie virtue of simplicity 
and some « the characters (John, in 
particular) are well-dra~-n. Others, like 
Peaches and Jimmy, are almost carica- 
tures. Jimmy’s sudden reform 
strained our credulity. For sheer timeli- 
ness, however, for its presentation of an 
important problem by an on-the-spot 
and sympathetic observer, Son of To 
morro is. -orth reading. 

*Son of Tomorrow, by Earl Reed Sil 


vers. Westminster, Press, October, 1947, 
$2.50. 
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UCILLE LeVine’s simple essay de- 
L upon naturalness for its 
charm. It is an example of restraint in 
writing. Lucille tells her story quietly, 
ws befits Mr. Wellington’s personality. 


Change of Pace 

Mr. Wellington was the French teach- 
er in our school. A tall, thin man with 
gaying hair and a pale face, Mr. Well- 
ington was very unimpressive. He wore 
dark gray or blue suits, white shirts with 
high collars, and conservative ties. 

Mr. Wellington was a thorough teach- 
a. He drilled his students carefully in 
imegular verbs, dictation and transla- 
tion, grammar, and French civilization 
-one on each day of the week. On Fri- 
tay he gave tests. 

His sense of humor never appealed 
to us. Most of Mr. Wellington’s little 
witticisms had beards. (The boy who 
wrote at the end of his exam paper, “I 
do so declare that I have received no 
help on this examination, and God 
nows I couldn’t give any,” seemed to 
amuse him about once a month.) He 
told jokes in such a stern manner that 
even if we thought they were funny, 
we never laughed out loud. Upper class- 
men grinned broadly, freshmen only 
miled 


No talking among pupils was per- 
mitted in Mr. Wellington’s class. When 
he found it necessary to reprimand one 
of us, which wasn’t often because, to 
be frank, we were afraid of the man, 
Mr. Wellington would scowl at the 
offender and say, “That will be enough, 
# you don’t mind.” 

Because I was fearful of being scold- 
ed by Mr. Wellington, and because his 
classes finally became so uninteresting 
that I used that period to catch up on 
taydreaming, I appeared to him to be 
@model student. I always did my home- 
work and I recited in the quiet voice he 
preferred. 

One day in May Mr. Wellington 
uked me if I would stay after school 
for a few days to help him sort and 
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count the books in his cabinet. I said 
I would, even though nothing seemed 
more disagreeable to me than counting 
books on days when spring was really 
springing. 

I felt like a martyr that first day. Mr. 
Wellington was busy pulling books out 
of the cabinet. They were pretty dusty 
and I knew he would be disgusted at 
soiling his hands. While he was taking 
out four books at a time and placing 
them carefully on the floor, I encircled 
the two remaining piles with my arms 
and dropped them on the floor. Mr. 
Wellington looked startled — they top- 
pled over noisily—and I murmured 
“Saves time.” But he didn’t hear me; 
he was sneezing from the dust. 

Most people’s dignity is shattered at 
one time or another. I rejoiced to see 
that Mr. Wellington was no exception. 


In fact. I was so delighted to see a- 


trace of humanity in him (he sneezed 
iust as nneracefullv as 2nvone else) that 
I croaked “Gesundheit!” No answer. 

Pronerlv rebuked. T heean oomting 
the first year grammaires. Several times 
I felt that Mr. Wellington was about 
to sneak. Finally he broke the silence. 

“Er — Lucille, I wonder if you —” his 
voice broke off uncertainly. That “Lu- 
cille” gave me a jolt. He always called 
us “Mademoiselle” or “Monsieur” and 
we had long ago decided that he didn’t 
know our names. 

“Yes, sir?” As I turned and faced 
him, I realized that he had not forgot- 
ten his thought. He was not sure of 
himself. Indeed, he was rattled. Mr. 
Wellington was becoming less of a text 
book every minute. 

“Lucille,” he began again, “I am at- 
tempting to write an article about mod- 
ern slang as it is employed by high 
school students. I thought perhaps, if 
you were willing to help me —” I must 
have gaped, because he hesitated and 
then went on. “You see, I have heard 
enough of the slang to be familiar with 
it, but the meanings escape me.” 

We got to work on the article the 
following week. We had to finish count- 
ing the books that week. (“First things 
first” was another of Mr. Wellington’s 
guides for living.) 

In the beginning he pronounced ex- 


pressions like “strictly from hunger” so 
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precisely that I didn’t know what he 
meant. After explaining the meaning to 
him, I tried to teach him the art of 
saying them. It was fun, especially when 
we went over “groovy” and “gruesome 
twosome.” 

In time Mr. Wellington mastered the 
more elementary expressions like “slick 
chick” and “solid.” He smiled now 
when he talked, and he called me “half- 
pint” to put him “in the mood,” as he 
said. Usually I resent cracks about 5’2”, 
but I smiled at hearing that from him. I 
was beginning to slip; I had reached the 
incredible state of liking Mr. Wellington. 

Mr. Wellington changed from an aus- 
tere character into a friendly, humor- 
ous man who could, I knew, talk my 
language. I now saw him as an intelli- 
gent person, very reserved, but an enter- 
taining conversationalist when he felt 
conversation necessary. He no longer 
seemed unimpressive. After all, he had 
traveled in France. Our previous French 
teacher had never been any closer to 
that country than Nebraska. 

When I left school at the end of the 
year, I gave Mr. Wellington a present. 
It was a tie, the zaniest tie in the world. 
It had blue flowers on a yellow back- 
ground and it left me without spending 
money for three weeks. But it was worth 
it to hear him say, “That’s a bit of all 
right! Don’t forget to give me a buzz 
when you have time. So long, short- 
stop.” 

So long Mr. Wellington. You're right 
in there, Jackson! 


Lucille LeVine, 16 


Oyster Bay (N.Y.) H. S$. 
Teacher, William Xasies 
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O you zip through the reading in 
1) your history and English assign- 
ments and then kid your friends 
for being so slow? And do they ever 
come back at you with: “So what?” 

“So what?” is a,good answer. Getting 
your lesson rapidly is not necessarily the 
purpose you wish to accomplish. By 
racing through your assignment, you 
may have missed some of the main 
ideas and, as a result, you are unable 
to take an active part in the class dis- 
cussion. Speed reading of lessons may 
cause you to miss two or three ques- 
tions on your next test. 

There’s little point to reading quickly 
if you don’t absorb ideas. Some people 
can do both things at the same time 
with no difficulty. How? They learned 
first to absorb ideas quickly; then they 

were able to speed up their reading. 


Quick on the Trigger 
I 


One important factor in understand- 
ing is the ability to catch quickly the 
significance of an idea and react to it. 
Read each of these simple statements 
quickly and only once. Without giving 
yourself a chance to think about each 
statement, check either True or False. 

1. Teen-agers know as much as their 
parents. True False 





2. All people have equal intelligence. . 


True False 
8. Democracy should offer equal op- 
portunity to everyone. True—— — 
Fa 
4, Farmers are happier than city-dwell- 
ers. True——— False 
5. Atomic energy can improve our liv- 
ing conditions. True———_ False. 


II 


Here’s another test of your under- 
standing. Read this paragraph once; 
-then choose the best title for it from the 
list that follows. 

Until the Post Office Department 
¢lamped down, this message was appear- 
ing in the personal columns of newspapers: 
“Last chance to send your dollar to Post 
Office Box 106.” Just that and nothing 











Read 
About It 


more. Yet hundreds of trusting individuals, 
having no remote idea of what the dollar 
was to be for, promptly mailed bills. And 
the man who inserted the notice simply 
pocketed the money! 

1. The World of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

2. There’s One Born Every Minute. 

8. Honesty Is the Best Policy. 


Ill 


Every author has a plan when he 
writes a paragraph. But it’s not neces- 
sarily a one-two-three plan, There’s no 
rule of composition that says that a 
paragraph’s topic sentence must be the 
first one. Can you find the topic sen- 
tence—the one that states the main 
point of this paragraph? 

Anyone who has discussed American 
radio will have noticed how soon the topic 
leads to the subject of advertising (1). 
He will also remember the uselessness of 
the debate (2). The debaters will strongly 
insist that they do not like to listen to 
commercials (3). But how can they an- 
swer the fact that radio has to be financed 
in some way (4)? It is possible to charge 
people for their newspapers, but it is im- 
possible to make a person pay for an in- 
dividual act of listening (5). 

Individual ideas, by themselves, are 
of little use to you. That’s why your 
attention must remain riveted on the 
material you’re reading. You must train 


yourself to carry the main ideas from 
one paragraph to the next, to link them 
up and understand how they follow q 
logical line straight through the article 
or chapter you're reading. 


A Way with Words 
IV 


You wouldn’t try to drive a car, would 
you, without at least knowing the names 
of the mechanisms you had to handle? 
It’s just as pointless to try to under. 
stand an author’s ideas without under. 
standing the words with which he e- 
presses those ideas. ; 

‘ Never slide over an unfamiliar word. 
Never settle for jotting down the word 
and planning to look it up “later.” Even 
if you do follow through on your orig. 
inal intention — which most of us don't 
— the dictionary procedure will be use- 
less at that point. The time when you 
need that definition is now, while you're 
reading and absorbing ideas. 

Often you can detect the general 
meaning of a word from the sentence 
in which you find it. That’s a good 
test of how closely you're following the 
material, and how well you understand 
it. But immediately after you've “shot 
in the dark,” check with the dictionary 
to see how close you came to the tar 
get. , 

Try your hand at “word guesswork’ 
by using the ideas in each sentence to 
figure out the meaning of the italicized 
words. : 

1. The captain was usually very ir 
ritable, so his sudden affability surprised 
me. 
Affability means: (a) excitement (b) 
anger (c) sociability 

2. I think it’s fine for people to be 
thrifty; but old Mr. Sniff is downright 
penurious. 

Penurious means: 
(b) miserly (c) nasty 

8. The child obviously felt no com- 
punction for having broken the doll. 

Compunction means: (a) unhappi- 
ness (b) joy (c) self-reproach 


- Answers in Teacher Edition 


(a) extravagant 





WORDS to 
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Ho good are you at defining sim- 
ilar-sounding words that mean very 
different things? The four words in 
each group can be paired off into two 
sets of synonyms. Can you do if? 

1. (a) oscillate; (b) osculate; (c) 
sway; (d) kiss. 

2. (a) loath; (b) loathe; (c) un- 
willing; (d) detest. 


8. (a) decent; (b) descent; (c) de- 
cline; (d) respectable. 
‘ 4, (a) disinterested; (b) uninter- 
ested; (c) impartial; (d) indifferent. 

5. (a) censor; (b) censure; (c) 
blame; (d) examine. 

6. (a) collision; (b) collusion; (c) 
cheating; (d) clash. 


Word Building 


You probably have the material to 
build many more words than you use 
right now. Expand your vocabulary by 
breaking down familiar words, and re- 
building new ones with the same parts. 
To start you off, here’s a made-to-order 
list. Using this, see if you can build 


i 


25 words “on your own,” then double 
your output with a dictionary. 
Prefixes 
de (down, away from) 
pro (before) 
con (with) 
ob (against) 
Roots 
duce, duct (to lead) 
script, scribe (to write) 
struct (to build) 
ject (to throw) 
Suffixes 
tion (the act of) 
er, or (one who) 
ible, able (able to) 
ive (quality of) 
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and stopped, head back, his rifle 
in one mitten, his ax in the other. 
Below him spread ihe river, ice-locked 
between the hills. A mile across, the 


J: McKENZIE came over a knoll 


birch bluffs were turning blue in the 


twilight. 

He was not given to poetic fancies, 
for that is not the way of a Scotch-Eng- 
lish trapper alone in the middle of 
Labrador. Nevertheless, it touched him 
always, coming out to the river after 
days and nights in the spruces to the 
east, following brooks and nameless 
chains of lakes that didn’t lead any- 
where, plowing through willow tangles 
and up and down wooded hills. It gave 
him a feeling of spaciousness, like step- 
ping out of doors to see the broad river 
again, sweeping out of sight between 
the hills. The river was a known thread 
that joined him to the nearest trapper 
fifty miles downstream. The river was 
the road to home and to his wife, Luce. 

It was nine weeks now since the day 
in September when his canoe and the 
others from Turner’s Harbor had swung 
off from the wharf and begun the up- 
stream battle. The crowd had waved, 
and the-double-barrelled shotguns split 
the air in the old-time farewell, Boom- 
boom . . . and a pause to load . . . Boom, 
saying, “Goodby . . . Luck.” Then the 
trappers floating on the river in their 
loaded canoes, raised their guns and 
fired one answering shot, “Luck.” They 
picked up their paddles and disap- 


By Elliott Merrick 
For days the fur tropper 
dogged the Indian’s trail, 
intending to kill the thief 
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ye around the point, to be gone 
ve months. Sometimes, even when 
they’d passed around the point and the 
town was lost, they could still hear 
the guns, Boomboom . . . Boom, like a 
last calling. It gave a fellow something 
to remember way off here where you 
didn’t hear a thing much except your 
owr. voice. 

It would be pretty near three months 
yet before he’d be home with his fur to 
Luce, he was thinking as he scrambled 
down the bank and legged it along the 
ice for “the house.” This cabin had a 
window, and a door with hinges, a good 
tight roof of birch bark, and, within, 
such luxuries as a sleeping bag, which 
his tiny log-tilts back in the woods had 
not. 

It was nearly dark when he got there, 
but not too dark to see in the cove the 
print of strange snowshoes. And by the 
point where the current flowed fast 
and the ice was thin, somebody had 
been chopping a water hole. 

“Hello,” he called to the cabin. 

From the ridge came a mocking 
“hello,” and faintly, seconds later, a dis- 
tant hello across the river, the echo of 
the echo. Jan crossed the cove bent dou- 
ble, studying the tracks. There were 
three of them, a big pair of snowshoes 
and two smaller pairs. The small snow- 
shoes had been dragging in a stick of 
firewood from along shore — the women. 

Jan threw off his bag and hurried into 
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the cabin. Nobody made snowshoes of 
that pattern but Mathieu Susaka-shish, 
the Seven Islands Indian. Nobody but 
Mathieu knew this cabin was here. 
He and his wife and daughter had come 
last year and begged a little tea and 
sugar. Now they had been here again 
with their Indian idea that food be- 
longs to anybody who is hungry. Dirty 
dogs! Where three fifty-pound bags of 
flour had been hanging only two hung 
now. They had dripped candle grease 
onto his bunk and left his big meat ket- 
tle unwashed. He dove under the bunk 
and pulled out his food boxes. They'd 
made off with some of his split peas and 
a few of his beans, a handful sl caaiiee 
too. They had sliced a big chunk of salt 
pork neatly down the middle. 

In a frenzy of rage he ripped open 
his fur-bag. Every skin was om and 
in addition, a black and shining otter 
skin lay crosswise on his bundles of 
mink and marten, fox and ermine. He 
held it up and blew the hair and felt 
its thickness and its length, stroking its 
blue-black luster. It was a prize; it 
would bring sixty dollars, perhaps. But 
the sight of it made him angrier than 
before. 

“So!” he muttered. “Mathieu thinks 
one miserable skin of fur pays me for my 
grub, eh?” He lit a candle, and his 
hand was trembling with rage. From 
now on he'd be half-hungry all the time, 
and hunting meat when he ought to be 
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tending the trap line. He thought of 
his wife and the blankets, and the win- 
dows, and the boat and nets and the 
new stove they needed at home. This 
was his whole year’s earnings, these five 
months in the bush. And Mathieu 
thought he could steal the grub that 
made it possible, eh? He thought he 
could come every year and fit himself 
out, likely. 

Jan took his rifle and emptied the 
magazine. It was only one bag of flour 
— but still, there were men way off here 
in the country who'd died for lack of 
a cupful; yes, a spoonful. Slowly he re- 
loaded with the soft-nosed cartridges 
he always kept for caribou. Would he 
tell Luce, would he ever be able to 
forget that somewhere back in the 
“ridges, by some secret little lake that 
no one knew, he had shot three Indians 
and stuffed them through the ice? 
Didn’t the Bible say, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth? 

There was bannock bread to bake 
and fur to be skinned. It was nearly 
midnight when he stoked up the stove 
and rolled in on the bunk bor the last 
good sleep he expected to know for a 
while. At five o'clock in the starlight he 
was out on the river shore with a can- 
dle lantern made out of a baking-pow- 
der can, examining tracks. The polished, 
shallow trench which their two tobog- 
gans had left was so plain that a child 
could have followed it. 

Jan studied the track, unconscious! 
noting every detail. Here in this feck 
of the snow he might read Mathieu’s 
thoughts, even a warning of an ambush. 
Indians were smart in the woods. Did he 
really think he could out-track an In- 
dian hunter? 

“By the Lord Harry, I can have a try,” 
he whispered to himself. 

Two mornings ago it was that they 
passed through here under the firs, 
across that little brook. Two days was 
not much start for them. They had sleds 
and he had none, Mathieu had to break 
trail, while he had their hard frozen 
track to walk on. They had all their 
winter gear, their blankets and kettles, 
their tin stove and tent, traps, trout nets 
probably. He had nothing Put the game 
bag on his back, nine cakes of bread, 
tea and sugar, rifle and ax, a single 
blanket. The chances were he could 
travel twice as fast as they. 

He passed their first fire, where they 
had stopped to boil tea and had thrown 
the tea leaves on the embers. The tea 
leaves were frozen stiff. 

All day he swung on. Once he 
stopped for ten minutes to sit on a log 
and munch dry bread, light his pipe, 
aud swing on. It was frosty, and the 
edges of his fur cap grew white with 
his breathing. 

Before sunset he had long passed 
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their first night’s camp. Through’ the 
semi-darkness of early twilight he 
pressed on, following the hardness of 
their track more by touch than by sight. 
In the starlight he made his fire and 
boiled tea in a ravine by a brook. Here 
and there a tree snapped with the frost. 
The brook murmured under the ice. On 
the western hill a horn owl was hooting. 

Every hour he woke with the cold, 
threw on more wood, turned over and 
slept again. Around three o'clock he 
ae and could not sleep again. He sat 
hunched in the blanket, looking into 
the fire, thinking what a fool he was. 
He should be on the trap line, not here. 
He had not come up the river so far 
away to waste time chasing. Indians 
around the hills. Already he was hun 
and wished he had brought more food. 

By half past four he had boiled his 
tea and eaten, and was picking his way 
along the track again. He should have 
rested another hour, he knew; it was 
so slow in the darkness. But he could 
not rest, though he was tired. He want- 
ed to get it over with. 

The Indians were still heading north- 
west. Likely they were bound for the 
hundred-mile lake, Panchikamats, not 
far from the headwaters of streams that 
flowed into Hudson’s Bay. Mathieu 
would feel safe there. It was much 
farther than Jan could track him, with 
only three days’ grub in the bag. 

In the morning he passed their second 
night’s camp. By noontime he had come 
to the edge of e big, oval marsh that 


was about six miles wide at its narrow. 
est. On its barren floor there were occa. 
sional clumps of dead sticks, juni 
and fir, no higher than a man’s head, the 
firs rotten and falling, the junipers gaunt 
and windcarved. Compared to its bleak, 
dead savagery the greenwoods borders 
seemed sociable and friendly and snug, 
As the merciless northwest wind had 
stunted and killed the trees, so it could 
shrivel and kill a man if it caught him 
out there in a blizzard. 

The trail was dim and windscoured: 
A mile out and there was nothing but 
the dully shining spots the sleds had 
polished; two miles out and Mathieu 
was veering off to the east, deviating 
now from his northwest course. 


The marks petered out entirely, head- 


_ ing, at last, straight east. If Mathieu 


were really heading northwest, the blue 
notch at the~marsh’s far end was the 
natural way for him. Then why, in the 
middle of the marsh, did he swing off for 
the steep ridges to the east? 

Jan trotted about in a circle, slapping 
his mittens together and pounding the 
toes that were aching in his moccasins. 
The drifting snow slid by like sand, ris- 
ing in little eddies as the wind rose. 

He stopped and stood with his back 
to the wind, leaning against it. Mathieu, 
he figured, wanted to go through the 
blue notch, but it was too plain. He 
knew his track could be picked up 
there first thing. So he cut off in the 
middle of the marsh, thinking there'd 
be no mark of it left. Mathieu had 
just made a little circle-around, and was 
now right on down the valley. 

Jan picked up his game bag and trot- 
ted off toward the now-invisible notch. 
Lord Harry, he was hungry. In the wind 
he felt like singing; the wind drowned 
sound, sang a song of its own, saved a 
man from feeling that the miles of quiet 
woods were listening. He roared in a 
strong baritone: 


Oh we seen the strangest sights of far-off 
lands, 

And we conquered stormy winds and sting- 
ing foam, 

But the be-e-est is to see the chee-eery 
lights of ho-o-ome. 

The drift had obscured the shores 
now, and he was as though alone in 
the middle of a white sea, snow above, 
below, and on all sides. But he did 
not think of it. The wind was compass 
enough for him and had been since 
boyhood. 

He clasped his gun and ax in the 
crook of his elbow, put his curled mitts 
up around his mouth, and imitated a 
mouth organ, hunching up his shoul- 
ders and swinging his body, dancing on 
his snowshoes in the gale. 

At dusk, miles beyond the blue notch, 
he picked up the Indians’ tracks again. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Look What’s Up... The new M 
Forces, gets a powerful push from its six jet engines .. . 
extremely high speeds . . . is the largest conventional multi-jet 
. + « pioneers a new bicycle-type landing 
Martin for our USAF. After its first flight on June 22, the XB-48 made its 
next three flights during the following week. An exceptional record for most 
newly designed planes, but not for a Martin plane. For example—the Martin 
2-0-2, which made its second flight 15 hours after its first, had a record of 


nearly 100% availability during the rigorous testing period. 


Keep Our Air Arm 
Strong .. .« 
American Legion's 
intensive Air Power 
educational 
gram is bringing to 
the American 
people the knowl- 
edge 
Power 
Power and that without air power 
there can be no security for the 
nation. In a statement to members 
of the American Legion, Paul H. 
National 
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pro- 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Commander, 


stated in part, ‘“The destiny of the 
United States and the world today 
fests on air power. America must be 
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kept first in the air."’ To keep 
America first in the air we must 
continue our advanced aviation re- 
search and maintain an aircraft in- 
dustry capable of rapid expansion in 
an emergency. 


S< 


Times Files... The New York 
Times, that is. Strictly for newsstand 
distribution, the flying issues of the 
Times reach 22 cities in the United 
States. In little more than a year, 
more thgn 1,350,000 pounds of the 
Times have been flown from New 
York to America’s newsstands. 
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New Wings for the World’s Airways . . . Modern Martin 2-0-2 luxury 
liners offer new standards in speed, comfort and dependability . . 
to 40 passengers at speeds 100 m.p.h. faster than the planes they supplant. 
Air travelers and shippers will gain more time than ever before when they 
fly and ship in Martin transports on leading airlines. First deliveries of the 
280-mile-an-hour Martin 2-0-2 were made to Northwest Airlines, with de- 
liveries to follow to other North and South American airlines. 
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Toughest Test Yet . . . After hav- 
ing flown a distance greater than 
three times around the world during 
early flights and on CAA tests, the 
new Martin 2-0-2 was subjected to a 
grueling accelerated service test. 
First of its kind, the test consisted of 
a series of flights carried out under 
actual airline operating conditions. 
It covered a HB ese: network of 
more than 17,000 miles and included 
landings at more than 34 different 
airports. By meeting the varying ex- 
tremes of altitude, weather and air- 
port facilities encountered, the 2-0-2 
offered further proof that it is 
America’s top twin-engine airliner. 





High Dive ... To test the effect of 
—_ approaching that of sound on 

ifferent airfoils, wing sections, etc., 
Martin research engineers have taken 
to the air in numerous flights. With 
a section of the test foil mounted on 
their plane, they dive from 30,000 
feet until a safe top speed of 547 
m.p.h. is reached. Due to the differ- 
ence in pressure during the dive, the 
air flows over the test foil at 638 
m.p.h. Movie cameras record the 
readings on the measuring instru- 
ments and the reaction of the test 
foil to this trans-sonic speed. 
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GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 















BOY dates GIRL 





OU can handle a pronoun. You 

know the right way to apply lip- 

stick. You know how to fix a flat 
on your bike. The complete list of 
your “know-how” would fill a book. 

But, you remind us, tangling with 
pronouns, lipsticks, and bicycles isn’t 
the same as dealing with people. 
Your mind has a pretty even chance 
of coming out the Victor in a tussle 
with a slow leak. The odds aren't so 
good when you come up against The 
Gang which has a mind of its own. 

When the gang decrees that “go- 
ing steady” is the thing, and you don’t 
agree, what do you do? When the 
rest of the crowd is able to spend 
money more freely than you can, how 
do you keep in the running? You 
don’t want to be a poor sheep who 
follows the flock no matter where 
it goes. But you don’t want to be a 
lone wolf either. What's the answer? 


Q. How does one go about breaking 
up a clique? I've always gone around 
with a gang of kids who stick together 
pretty exclusively. They're good kids 
and a lot of fun, but at the same time 
I have a feeling I'm missing something 
by not knowing more of the students in 
my class. The rest of the school think 
we're “stuck-up,” and I don’t think 
that’s good for school spirit. If I suggest 
we “break it up,” I'm afraid the crowd 
will just drop me and carry on. 





A. Orchids to you for wanting to 
tackle a big and ticklish problem. And 
incidentally early in the school year is 
an ideal time to make a fresh start in 
friendliness. 

You're probably right in feeling that 
telling the gang to “break it up” might 
antagonize them. Instead of suggest- 
ing that the crowd break up old friend- 
ships, why not just persuade them to 
ie some new friends? Next time a 

is being planned, suggest inviting 
an Gardener, the new girl on your 
street. Or tell the crowd that you oo 
Jed Hascomb plays a terrific guitar and 
would really add to the fun. 

We're not suggesting that you should 
just enlarge your “special little group” 
and then continue as usual. Inviting Jan 
and Jed is only a starter to convince 
the crowd that they’re missing some- 
thing by limiting their friends to the 
eight or nine boys and girls with whom 
they used to go Hallowe’ening. 

Aside from adding a few new names 
to your party lists, look for opportuni- 
ties to meet and talk with new le 
every day. In your Home ay aoe 
there’s Alice Bronte, who makes herself 
such beautiful clothes. Why not ask her 
to help you choose material for a new 
skirt? Then take her home with you 
for an after-school snack. When you 
get to know Alice, invite her over some 
evening along with one of your old 
friends. If you have anything in com- 
mon with the crowd, they’re bound to 
like anyone about whom you're en- 
thusiastic. And if you conduct your cam- 
paign without lecturing — “Look, kids, 
you ought to know more people,” — you 
may convert most of the gang without 
their knowing it. 

Another way to find out what the rest 
of your class is doing and thinking is to 
go out for some new activities. If you've 
lived with and for “the crowd,” you’ve 
probably belonged to the same clubs 
all your friends belong to. Sign up for 
the Debating Society this semester — 
even though you know none of the stu- 
dents in that group. You'll get to know 
them if you're friendly and interested. 
And once they know you, that “stuck 
up” legend will vanish overnight. 

The wonderful thing about friendli- 
ness is that it’s contagious. It works like 
a chain reaction. As soon as you get to 
know Brad Stern, you get to know 


fy (py the 


Brad's friend Tracy. And as soon as you 
get to know Tracy, you meet his sister 
Mary, etc. It works backwards, too. 
When Brad becomes your friend, he'll 
shortly be on chummy terms with your 
friend Lee. Next, Lee will be introduc- 
ing him to Martha. Before you know it, 
you'll have a wonderful class in which 
everyone knows everyone else. The 
amazing thing is that one boy or girl 
can set off this chain reaction. Start 
being friendly on your own initiative 
without preaching to anyone else — and 
we're betting that one person is you. 


Q. The crowd of boys I run around 
with dates on a fancy scale. When they 
take girls out, they always go to a nice 
restaurant for dinner. Then they go 
bowling or to the movies. Afterwards 
they usually go someplace for a soda. 
And believe me, the cost adds up when 
you plan one of these affairs once — 
sometimes twice —a week. I've asked 
my buddies why we don't plan less ex- 
pensive entertainment, but they say 
the girls expect it. I've had several run- 
ins with my Dad about mismanaging 
my allowance, and I’ve got to do some- 
thing. But what? Aren't there any girls 
left who like picnics? 


A. Several million, we’d guess. And 
one of them is writing this column. In 
talking with teen-agers from all sec- 
tions of the country, we’ve always been 
impressed that the girls liked pretty 
much the same recreation you boys like. 
At least, they've told us their favorite 
diversions are hiking, tennis, swimming, 
listening to records, going to movies, 
dancing — at school parties or at some- 
one’s home, bull sessions over cokes, 
etc. Sure, some of those items require 
“spot cash,” but more of them don't. 

Most girls don’t expect to “do the 
town” every Saturday night, any more 
than they expect to be handed the moon. 
However, fy you hand Marybelle the 
moon for six nights running, you can 
bet your fishing boots that Marybelle 
is going to begin to expect the moon. 

Give the girls a little credit. They 
know how an allowance works. Most of 
them operate on allowances themselves. 
And they won't expect you to put on a 
three ring circus unless you try to daz 
zle them with the got-plenty-big-money 
act too often. 

Maybe Schuyler Jones can afford to 
date on a pretty fancy scale all the 
time. The point is—you can’t. And 
there’s no future in playing Keep Up 
with Jones. You want Marybelle to like 
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for what you are, don’t you, rather 
than for your ability to match dollars 
with Schuyler? 

The solution to your expensive party- 
ing-is simple. You don’t have to go with 
the crowd on Saturday night. Ask Mary- 
belle and another couple to come over 
to your house and play ping pong, or 
suggest a moonlight bicycle ride. Or 
sometime you might invite the whole 
crowd to your house for a party. 

Many boys think they must take their 
dates out and pay for their entertain- 
ment just because you haven't the im- 
agination to dream up their own fun. If 
you demonstrate how to run a scav- 
enger hunt, or how to roast wieners over 
gm open fire, you may earn yourself a 
lot of grateful friends. And believe us, 
there’s a lot more opportunity to prove 
your devotion to the lady in your life 
while roasting her hot dog over a 
scorching fire than there is in an air- 
conditioned movie. 


Q. This fall I transferred to a new 
school where all the boys “go steady.” 
Where I came from, we thought that 
was a little stodgy, so I've been dating 
around this fall and having a wonder- 
ful time. But all my new friends keep 
urging me to settle down to one girl. Is 
this a case of “doing as Romans do”? 


There are many times when going 
along with the gang doesn’t matter. For 
instance, if everyone in the crowd is 
keen on going to the musical at the 
Palace when you're plugging for the 
mystery at the Bijou, you might as well 
give in. That’s just a matter of tact and 
good sportsmanship. It’s probably not 
ss which movie you see. 

ut when it comes to something like 
choosing your friends or “going steady,” 
deciding for yourself is important. Why 
begin to limit your circle of friends 
when you're having a wonderful time 
Circulating? Since fun on dates is 
usually a two-way proposition, we'll bet 
the girls you’ve been squiring around 
have been having a w.t., too. It never 
hurts anyone’s stock to have eight girls 
rooting for him instead of just one. 

As for those lads with the helpful ad- 
vice, could be that they're just a little 
worried about competition. We've heard 
tell that a lot of high school gals don’t 
like to be fenced in — that they submit 
because they think it’s the only way to 
guarantee finding a man at their door- 
bell on Saturday night. A lot of them 
always change their minds when a few 
attractive free lance operators are roam- 
ing the range. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 
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M-m-m! Dee-licious, dee-luscious Tootsie Rolls! > casasy, cour av 
As each chocolaty, chewy bite simply melts in 
your mouth, you can practically feel that good 
ol energy shootin’ to your muscles — even 
comin’ out of the wheels of your skates! Get yourself - 
Tootsie Rolls in-the big whopper jumbo size—it’s the [> 
biggest-n-best value in America today! 
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THE CRUSADER... winner on any campus 


For proof, see a Crusader at your pen dealer’s 
soon. It’s sleek, slim, trim—styled like other 
Waterman’s costing twice as much! 4 
sparkling colors! Many exclusive 
features. Only hooded point that 
gives you a wide choice of 

points to match the way 
you write—lets you 
see what you write! 


A wonderful new 


















Fills pen full with a 
flick of the finger. No VOUNG WRITERS{ 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 
essays. Contest spon- 
Waterman’s. For 
free rules write Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 











Waterman’s big Tip-Fill bottle of 
Washable Blue or Blue-Black holds 
3 full ozs.—sells at 15¢—gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ brands. 
L. E. Waterman Co., N. ¥. 13, N.Y. 
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Clerical Work: 
Four Million Job 


AT is your idea of “clerical work. 
ers’? Do you think that all clerical 
workers are stenographers and secre. 
taries? Do you think all clerical work. 
ers are women? These are the notions 
some people have, but they're only no- 
tions; they aren’t facts. 

In 1941 there were over 4,000,000 
clerical workers in the United States, 
and one out of every two was a man. 
Among these 2,000,000 male clerical 
workers there were 300,000 experi- 


.|enced bookkeepers and 50,000 experi- 


enced stenographers and _ secretaries. 
Men also held jobs as office boys, 
cashiers, typists and other machine 
operators, auditors, accountants, office 
managers, and freight rate, entry, file, 
editorial, and mail clerks. 

Clerical work often requires the same 
basic qualifications as does salesman- 
ship. If the business which requires 
clerical work is interesting to you, the 
clerical work is likely to be colorful 
and challenging. 


Clerks in Every Office 


Clerical workers are employed in 
almost every branch of industry, trade, 
transportation, and public _ service. 
They pay and collect bills, answer the 
telephone, write and type letters, keep 
and file records, and handle and ac- 
count for money. There is at least one 
part-time clerical worker in every one 
of the stores in your shopping center. 
Clerical workers are also in your bank, 
in the offices of local factories, in gov- 
ernment buildings, and in your local 
doctors’ and lawyers’ offices. 


Up the Ladder 


Many successful business people be- 
gan as clerks, Today the clerical field 
has too many people who are poorly 
trained, but there is still room for the 
well-educated, ambitious young man 
or woman. 

Such a person may get his start by 
answering an ad like this: 

STENOGRAPHER: opportunity; short- 
hand, typing, and general office work for 
railroad sales; must answer general letters; 
submit qualifications; good advancement 
prospects. X2947 Times-Herald. 

Most secretaries start as typists or as 
general stenographers, An expert typist 
with a knowledge of shorthand may 
become a stenographer and then ad- 
vance to secretary. 

A stenographer, in addition to know- 
ing shorthand and typing, must handle 





general office work. He answers the 
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telephone, gives information, files ma- 
terial, opens mail, operates office ma- 
chines, and aets as a receptionist. 

A stenographer must know and use 
correct English— spelling, grammar, 

tuation, and vocabulary. His work 
must be neat, well organized, and done 
with speed and accuracy. He must 
show intelligence and good judgment, 
and be willing to take responsibility. 

A pleasing personality, good groom- 
ing, and a pleasant voice are also im- 
portant. 

Before the war beginning‘ stenog- 
raphers earned from $12 to $15 a week; 
an average stenographer made $25 to 
$30; and an A-l, experienced stenog- 
rapher received $50 or more. 


The Boss’s Right Hand 


The secretary is the personal rep- 
resentative of his employer; his job is. 
to save his boss time and work. The 
secretary makes decisions about phone 
calls and visitors who wish to see the 
boss and takes care of numerous de- 
tails and errands. 

He handles and answers much ot his 
boss’s mail and looks after many of his 
personal needs. 

In 1941 secretarial wages ranged 
from $100 to $300 or more a month; 
the average secretary earned between 
$125 and $150. Many secretaries now 
earth $200 or more a month in larger 
cities. Secretaries sometimes are pro- 
moted to office manager and to execu- 
tive positions in the company or office. 


A Way with Figures 


A bookkeeper keeps financial records 
—statements of profit and loss, of in- 
coming and outgoing cash, etc. He 
should have at least a commercial high 
school or a business college education. 

Many bookkeepers—such as those 
working in banks —use business 
machines to make financial entries in 
their books. 

A bookkeeper needs good eyesight, 
the ability to work with speed and 
acuracy, neatness, a knowledge of 
business English and business forms, 
as well as arithmetic. 


Pamphlets 


If clerical work appeals to you and 
you are interested in more information 
on jobs in the field, you may secure the 
following pamphlets: 

Business and the Office Worker (No. 
144); Office Clerks (No. 11). 15¢ each. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Work 
(Vocational Monograph No. 24). 10¢. 
Quarrie Corporation Reference Library, 
8 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Secretaryship as a Career Field. 10¢. 
National Council of Business Schools, 839 
Mth St., N. W. Washington 6,°D. C. 








“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


Mii CROSSFIRE (RKO. Produced by 
Adrian Scott. Directed by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk.) - 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s 
Crossfire as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for September. We're putting Crossfire 
at the top of our list of fall films because 
it is a courageous . It has an im- 
portant and timely theme that, oddly 
enough, has never before been treated 
frankly on the screen. The theme is in- 


tolerance — that blind hatred of other © 


races and religions that begets violence. 
Crossfire says what it has to say about 
prejudice in a forceful, straight-from- 
the-shoulder fashion. 

The film begins as a conventional 
murder-mystery. Joseph Samuels (Sam 
Levene), an ex-GI, has been murdered. 
Detective Finlay (Robert Young) sets 
doggedly about his investigation. There 
are several suspects, but none of them 
has known the murdered man for any 
length of time. They had met him only 
a few hours before he was killed. So 
it would seem that none of the suspects 
could have a motive for murder. 

Detective Finlay therefore deduces 
that the killer’s motive did not spring 
from any knowl- 
edge of Samuels or 
= his affairs. Instead, 
= Finlay decides, the 
= murderer was car- 
= tying the motive 
around with him 
before he met Sam- 
uels. 

One of the sus- 
pects gives himself 
away by anti-Sem- 
itic remarks sprin- 
kled through his conversation. He refers 
to the victim as a “Jew-boy.” He insinu- 
ates that the Jews in our country man- 
aged to keep out of the draft while 
other fellows won the war. Little by lit- 
tle, he reveals himself as a bully and a 
braggart. The source of his bravado 
is in crying down other people. And 


Movie-of -the- Month 
Seal for September is 
awarded to RKO for 
the new film Crossfire. 


the hidden motive for murder is proved 
to be a hatred of Jews. Samuels was a 
Jew. The murderer hated all Jews. He 
just happened to get into an argument 
with Samuels. Then his hate of Jews 
came to the fore and did the rest. In 





os “a an | 
Finlay (Rob’t Young) questions sus- 
pects (Rob’t Mitchum, Rob’t Ryan). 


a cast that is notable for the realism and 
conviction it brings to the script, Rob- 
ert Ryan is particularly good as the surly 
Jew-hater. 

In exposing this villain (who all too 
frequently operates unrebuked and par- 
ades as a respectable citizen in our 
society) , Crossfire rises to its full stature. 

Aside from its courage in tackling a 
controversial issue, Crossfire is note- 
worthy because it is a mystery film with 
a point. Very few murder mysteries 
ever pretend to have a theme worth 
thinking about. Most of them set out 
to provide an escape from real life — 
nothing more. The spectator is expected 
to divert himself by trying to beat the 
detective in untangling the puzzle pre- 
sented. Crossfire not only offers you a 
suspenseful problem to work on, but 
it gives you something to think about 
afterward. This combination of good 
entertainment and a serious purpose is 
rare. 

Crossfire, for all its merits, is a long 
way from solving the problems of anti- 
Semitism or of the other prejudices that 
infect our nation. Nor does it have any 
suggestions as to how the problem 
should be tackled. But it does fire the 
opening shot in the campaign against 
hate by admitting that the problem 
exists, that it must be faced, and that 
the price for ignoring it is violence. If 
all succeeding films which tackle the 
subject are equally forthright, there is 
hope for winning the war against in- 
tolerance. 

Turn to “Laughs” page for Movie 
Check List. 














































































YANKEE - 


EXT Wednesday at 2:00 p.m. the 

N “Wounded Wonders,” known as 

the New York Yankees, will hob- 

ble into their big ball park and start 

slugging it out for the championship of 
the world. 

How do you figure a team like the 
Yankees winning the pennant? If I had 
a buck for every yard of tape strapped 
on them this season, I could buy a row- 
boat full of mink coats. 

Way back in June their heaviest slug- 
ger, Charlie Keller, popped up with a 
back misery and had to retire for the 
season. 

Then their ace pitcher, Spud Chand- 
ler, wrenched his arm and he was 
through. Next on the casualty list was 


the star rookie pitcher, Frank Shea. ~ 


After winning 11 games his arm went 
dead. When the same thing happened to 
Charlie Wensloff, another fine pitcher, 
manager Bucky Harris began turning 
green. 

But his worries weren’t over. Bobby 
Brown, his rookie third baseman, broke 
a couple of bones, and out he went. 
Then Bill Bevens, the second ranking 
pitcher, lost his stuff and couldn’t win 
a game. 

Catcher Aaron Robinson was hurt. So 
was Tommy Henrich. Pitcher Allie 
Reynolds sprained his arm. And Joe 
DiMaggio had to limp along with a bad 
heel and a sprained neck muscle. 

Yet here are the Yankees playing in a 
world series! Well, how did they do it? 

First of all, there’s DiMag’. Bad heel 
and all, he played great ball both in the 
field and at bat. The Yanks get their 
inspiration from Joe. When he had a 
poor season last year, thé-Yanks slumped 
with him. When he bounced back this 

Billy Johnson, a flop in "46, came 
back strongly in ’47. After Brown was 
hurt, Johnson took over and became the 
No. 2 third baseman of the league. 
(George Kell is No. 1.) A fine fielder 
with a great arm, Billy (“The Bull”) 
was also murderous at the plate — hit- 
ting close to .300 and driving in runs 
by the bushel. 

At first base, George McQuinn staged 
a miraculous comeback. Everybody fig- 
ured 36-year-old George was through 
when the Athletics released him last 
winter. Everybody but George, that is. 

He came to the Yanks on a trial basis, 
and the rest is history. He batted over 
.800 for most of the season and per- 
formed wonders in the field. 

Yogi Berra, a stumpy child of nature, 


DOODLING 





Joe DiMaggio swinging the bat that put 
the Yankees into their 15th World Series. 


filled in as catcher after Robinson was 
injured, and did an A-1 job. 

To bolster his dead-armed pitching 
staff, manager Bucky brought in young 
Vic Raschi and fat old Bobo Newsom. 
Both came through nobly. 

Two other Yankees — Phil Rizzuto 
and Tommy Henrich — popped up with 
good seasons after flopping in 1946. 
And Lefty Joe Page, a ed for three 
seasons, suddenly developed into the 
best relief pitcher in baseball. 

And there you have the 1947 Yankees 
—a little bloody, it’s true, but with 
heads unbowed. 

Can they win the world series? Sure, 
but I hope they won't. I’m rooting for 
the Dodgers. As I write this, the Bums 
are still battling for the National League 
pennant. But I’m betting they'll win it 
and play the Yankees in the series. 


I Picked Brooklyn 


Remember my April 14 predictions? 
I picked Brooklyn to cop the National 
League pennant when all the experts 
were picking the Cardinals. 

I said the “Cards’ pitching isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be,” that “Howie 
Pollet won't have as good a season as 
in 1946,” and that “the rest of the pitch- 
ers, except for Munger, are over-rated.” 

Thanks to this jewel, I lost every 
girl-fan I had in St. Louis. At least 
15 St. Louis women sent me post cards 
saying they were through with me for 
life 


Although this left me with only one 
fan—a big electric machine on my 
desk —I still claim I was right. Even if 
the Cards cop the pennant, they’re not 
the great club everybody thought they 
were last April. 

It’s about time the experts started 
giving the Dodgers some credit. Last 
year, when the Dodgers tied the Card- 
inals for the pennant, the experts cred- 


ited it to Leo Durocher (remember 
him?). 

Leo, they said, was a wonderful man- 
ager. He was smarter than all the Quiz 
Kids rolled into one. The Dodgers won, 
not becayse they were good, but be- 
cause Leo was so smart. 

Well, the Dodgers had a new man- 
ager this season, and they still finished 
on top. The truth is — the Dodgers are 
a fine ball club. Sure they haven't any 
glittering stars like DiMaggio, Wil- 
liams, or Feller. But they have great 
balance. 

Look at their line-up. First up is Ed 
Stanky, and he can’t be beaten for 
getting on base. Then come Robinson, 
Reiser, Edwards, Furillo, Walker, Reese, 
and Jorgenson. 

Not one is a home-run clouter, but 
all hit close to .300. That means some- 
one is always getting on base and some- 
one else is always pushing him around 
to the plate. 

The. Dodgers are also strong in the 
field and swift on the bases. Robinson, 
Reiser, Furillo, Reese, and Jorgenson 
can pick ’em up and lay ’em down with 
the best. Robinson, the stand-out rookie 
of the year, led the National League in 
stolen bases. 

On the mound, the Dodgers own a 
flock of strong-arm pitchers led by Ralph 
Branca, a 20-game winner. So what 
is all this nonsense about winning games 
on brain power? The Dodgers do more 
than all right with their legs and arms, 
too. 

I love ’em, and I hope o cop the 
series. Deep down, though, I don’t think 
they can do it. The Yankees have too 
much batting power and defensive 
strength. But with a break or two, the 
Dodgers can win. 

How can you root against a team that 
has never won a world series? 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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ey even take tanks swin / 





You never heard of a sea-going 
tank? Well, there is such a thing... and 
a big tank, at that. It can be launched 
out in the ocean, swim ashore, and when 
it reaches the beach, it sheds its floats 
and is ready for land combat. 


Can you imagine all the interesting 
experiments it took to perfect a swim- 
ming device like this? It gives you some 
idea of the fascinating things you may 
see and do if you pick the U. S. Army’s 
Administrative and Technical Services 
for a lifetime career. 


There are going to be great develop- 
ments in the fields of science and engi- 
neering. If you want to find your place 
in a great industry of the future, one 
good place to prepare yourself for it is 


in the Army’s A. and T. S. 


After graduation, if you can measure 
up to the Army’s ever higher stand- 
ards, a 3-year enlistment will permit you 
to choose the Ordnance Department, 


developer of the “tank that swims,” or 
any of the other Administrative and 
Technical Services that have openings. 


Today, when you're thinking about 
your future career, make sure you 
choose one that will give you all that an 
Army career has to offer. You'll find 
lots of interesting facts in the free 
booklet, “Prying Loose the Secrets of 
Science.” Fill in and mail the coupon 
below for your copy. 


U.S. Army and Air Force Recruiting Service 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me — without obligation —a 
FREE copy of “Prying Loose the Secrets 
of Science.” 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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Without Words 


(Continued) 


He glowed with the warmth of a hunt- 
er’s pride. They'd never get away now; 
they were doomed unless it snowed. 

A mile farther on they had camped, 
and there he camped too. There was 
still a faint warmth in the depths of 
their ashes. But the sight of a bundle 
lashed in the low branches of a spruce 
made him pause. It was a hairy caribou 
skin, a big trout net, and a heavyish 
iron Dutch oven. So they were light- 
ening loads, were they? They knew they 
were being tracked then. How did they 

ow? 

Jan sat on the fir brush of their tent 
site and thought about it. They didn’t 
know, they couldn’t know. Mathieu was 
just playing safe, that was all, announc- 
ing, if he should be followed, that he 
was still a-drivin’ ‘er for all he was 
worth, bluffing a pursuer, trying to say, 
“I know I am being followed” — just in 
case he should be followed. Mathieu 
would go on for a week, get his women 
set in a good camp, then circle back, 
hunting as he came, and pick up his 
stuff again. 

That's what you think, Mathieu. 

That night he ate another half a ban- 
nock, only half when he could so easily 
have eaten three whole ones. What a 
fool he was to have traveled so light. 
If, by some mischance, he didn’t catch 
them now, he’d be stranded off here 
with nothing to eat. 

Rolled in his blanket and their cari- 
bou robe, he had the best sleep yet. 
It was risky. He had his gun beside him. 
For why couldn’t Mathieu come back 
tonight as well as in a week? All about 
was the ring of darkness; here was the 
firelight. What a perfect mark to shoot 
at. Yes, but Mathieu wouldn’t shoot him. 
Why, Mathieu’s father used to camp on 
the shore at Turner’s Harbor in the sum- 
mertime years ago. Mathieu’s cousin 
used to wrestle with Jan by the hour, 
and Mathieu himself had been in the 
foot races they ran on the beach by 
the blue, cool bay long ago. 

He sat and poked at the fire. Mathieu 
wouldn't shoot you, he was thinking, but 
you'd shoot Mathieu. Mathieu would 
steal his grub, but he wouldn’t steal 
Mathieu’s grub. Head in hands, he 
rocked to and fro, bewildered and hat- 
ing this mental tangle. Oh, if Mathieu 
only hadn’t come along at all; if only 
Mathieu hadn't taken a whole bag of 
flour, he would be so glad for Mathieu. 

He settled it this way; if Mathieu 
wants to come along and shoot me to- 
night, let him, that’s good luck for 
Mathieu; but if Mathieu doesn’t, maybe 
Mathieu will get shot himself tomorrow 


The stars paled and the east grayed 


the same as on other mornings. Jan did 
not set out until there was a little light. 
It would be so easy for Mathieu to wait 
hidden by the track. 

He walked with his cap on the side, 
exposing one ear, and when that ear 
began to freeze he tilted his cap and 
uncovered the other. Every mile he 
stopped and listened, mouth open, hold- 
ing his breath. Late in the forenoon 
as he stood examining a small valley 
thick with willows and boulders, he 
was conscious from the corner of his eye 
that a tuft of snow was slipping down 
the face of a gray boulder off to the left. 
Was somebody behind there? He turned 
and ran, dodging through the trees. 
Skirting the end of the willows, he 
stealthily approached the trail farther 
on. No, no one had been there. It must 
have been a willow twig brushing the 
rock in the breeze*Here were the three 
prints, just the three prints. Mathieu's 
almost indistinguishable under the wo- 
men’s and the sleds’. The women had 
given up hauling tandem. They took 
turns single, and when they changed 
weg Mathieu didn’t wait for them. 

ey had to run a little to catch up, 
poor things. Luce could never have 
hauled like that. 

As he tamped, he got to thinking of 
the otter skin Mathieu had left. It was 
funny the way Indian hunters would 
take food. They’d been hunters for so 
many ages they thought a bag of flour, 
like a caribou, was anybody’s who need- 
ed it. But they wouldn’t steal fur. In- 
dians! They were like a necessary evil, 
they were like children. It would be 
better if they did steal fur and left the 
grub alone. They could pack grub as 
well as anybody, but they were too 
lazy. They let the trappers wear them- 
selves to skin and bone struggling up 
the river in a canoe loaded to the gun- 
wales, risking their lives for it in the 
white rapids, lugging their loads up 
The Great Bank, a mile long and steep- 
er than the bridge of Satan’s own nose, 
breaking their backs for it across twelve 
miles of swamps and brooks and sli 
pery rocks on the Grand Portage where 
the tumplines pulled their hair out by 
the roots and they carried till their eyes 
turned black and their trembling knees 
sagged under them. And then — the In- 
dians came along and helped themselves 
as though flour were worth no more 
up here than down on the bay shore. 

They won't help themselves to m 
grub, Jan thought grimly. Some day I 
come back to the house maybe and find 
it cleaned right out. And what about 
me, living on jay’s legs and moss till I 
fall in the snow and die? 

The sky was growing deeper gray, 
with a suspicion dampness. Come 
a big batch of snow to cover their track 
and make the walking back heavy, he’d 





be in a fine fix with no food. He smelled 
the wind, and it smelled like snow. Be. 
fore dark it began to fall, and at dark 
he still had not caught them. Must 
be getting weak, he thought ruefully, 
He’d set some rabbit snares tonight. Or 
maybe he'd get a partridge. And maybe 
he wouldn't. 

He stood on the shore of a little lake 
and leaned against a tree, uncertain, 
With the new snow and the dark, there 
was only the barest sign of the track 
now. By morning it would be gone. 
What was that sharp smell? 

He threw back his head and sniffed. 
Wood smoke! He had caught them. Let 
the snow pelt down, let it snow six feet 
in the night; he had caught them and 
they couldn’t get away. 

Strange, though, oe they should 
camp before the snow got thick. An 
hour more and they would have been 
safe. Well, Mathieu had made his last 
mistake this time. 

Over a knoll in a thick clump of firs 
Jan built a small fire to boil the kettle. 
He was ravenous, and weary to the 
bone. They were camped, they would 
keep till he got ready for them. And 
they couldn’t smell his smoke with the 
wind this way. 

He ate the last of his bannock, drank 
four cups of tea, and smoked his pi 
to the last dregs. Then he left his bag 
and ax, took his rifle, and stole out across 
the dark lake. It was black as ink, and 
the new snow was like cotton wool to 
muffle his steps. Just back from the 
far shore he saw their dome-shaped 
meetchwop glimmering. They were 
burning a candle in there, one of his 
own probably. 

He crept up closer on his belly, foot 
by foot. The two sleds were stuck up 
against a tree; there was the chopping 
block, the ax, the chips. Snowshoes 
were hanging from a limb, the two small 
pairs. But where were the big snow- 
shoes— where was Mathieu? Behind 
that black tree there with his tifle 
cocked? 

He lay silent, scarcely breathing, ears 
stretched for the slightest sound. There 
were only the wind and the falling 
snow and the women’s voices and the 
scraping pan. 

He was freezing, he couldn’t lie there 
all night. Inch by inch, he crawled away. 
Silent as a shadow, he went back across 
the lake. There was danger everywhere 
now, every time he moved a muscle. He 
could feel it all around him, feel a prick- 
ling in his scalp and a supernatural 
certainty that as he was stalking Ma- 
thieu, Mathieu was stalking him. Cau- 
tiously, with long waits, he approached 
his camp. The fire was out. His fingers 
touchéd the game bag, and drew back. 
Something was there, something that 

shouldn’t be! Something was wrong. 
Chills went up and down his spine. 
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There was no sound. Nothing but the 
soft hiss of the snowflakes drifting down. 

Then he smelled it. Bread, new-baked 
bread, sweet as life to his nostrils. He 
drew off his mitten and touched the 
game bag again. His fingers counted 
them — seven crusty bannock cakes, still 
warm. 

Everything was different now. Noisily 
he crashed down a big tree for his 
night’s fire. He was sticking up a lean- 
to by the fireplace, he was chilled by 
the nights cold, not by the cold hor- 
ror of that unthinkable job. Lord, he’d 
rather Mathieu plugged him full of holes 
than to take a sight on Mathieu. It was 
like waking up from a nightmare. 

I wouldn’t forgive Mathieu, he mused, 
for taking a bag of flour, but he forgives 
me for trying to kill him. All the time the 
snow’s coming down and he only had to 
go on a little piece farther tonight to 
lose me. He knows that, but he takes 
a chance and sneaks back to feed me, 
me that’s chasing him to kill him. Ma- 
thieu don’t want I should starve going 
back to the river. Mathieu — he don’t 
want us to part unfriendly. 

Lord, it beat all. If ever he told this 
to Luce she'd say he was the head liar 
out of all the liars on the whole river. 

He finished one of the fragrant, tend- 
er bread cakes and lay down with his 
back to the fire. It was a long time since 
he'd felt so happy. Wonderful strange 
too, how much he and Mathieu had 
said to each other without words, way 
of here, never meeting, eating each 
other’s grub. 

Toward morning the snow stopped. 
Just after sunrise the Indian family 
broke camp and climbed the hill up 
from the shore. Jan, watching from the 

posite hill across the lake, saw them 

i ouctted, three dark figures on the 

bare ridge. He pointed his gun at a tree 

and let go greeting. Boomboom. .. . 

Boom. He saw the two women, startled, 

duck behind their sled. 

But Mathieu stood erect against the 

brightening sky. He raised his rifle and 

fired one answering shot. 

So they stood for a-moment, on op- 

posite hills, with upraised hands. Good- 

by, Luck. 





Reprinted from Frost and Fire by Elliot 
Merrick; copyright 1939 by Elliott Mer- 
tick; used by permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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- Hub-a-Dubba 


A Boston lady was expressing her in- 
dignation at the indecent words being 
ted on the walls and sidewalks of 
city. “What will outsiders think of 
us?” she cried. “Why some of the words 
aren't even spelled right!” 
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(2) Finest Match Rifle Features on a Junior Scale 


Here's a brand-new Remington gun for boys! The Model 
521T—“Junior Special” Target Rifle. It’s a great gun for 
hunting and plinking as well as championship target shoot- 
ing. Ask to see the new moderately priced Model 521T at 
your local dealer’s. You'll be looking at a fine junior target 
rifle with all the features for precision shooting in all positions. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


~ 


1. Micrometer Rear Sight with quarter-minute click adjustments 
for windage and elevation. Patridge type blade front sight. 


2. Adjustable Front Sling Swivel helps rifle fit long- and short- 
armed juniors, aids correct sling tension and location for target- 
shooting positions. 


3. Special Match Target correct head-spacing that means ! 
« Built to same design as —_ years more of accurate shooting. / 

the famous Remington Model 37 —Red firing indicator shows when ' 

and Model 513T, but sized for rifle is cocked. 

junior shooters. Checkered Butt 

Plate holds fast to shoulder. 5. Standard Target Sling of 

one-inch, high-quality leather. 



















































6. Detachable Magazine Box 
holds six cartridges which with 
one in the chamber give a total 
capacity of seven shots. Makes 
“Junior Specials” suitable for 
all-round hunting as well as tar- 
get competition. 

7. Trigger is corrugated. Sepa- 


4. Self-Cocking Bolt with rate sear gives smooth, crisp 
double-locking lugs provides pull. 







































Air Proving Ground Command Photos 


Natural snow falls in Climatic Hangar when temperature drops way down. 


of Eglin Field, Florida, the ther- 

mometer read 102 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It was the kind of weather that 
sends you looking for a movie house 
with a sign saying, “20 Degrees Cooler 
Inside.” Well, I would get out of the 
heat, all right. Not by going to a movie, 
but by stepping into the kind of climate 
you find in central Alaska ‘about mid- 
winter. I would do it just by walking 
through a door. Inside that door it 
would be 40 degrees below zero. 

As I struggled into a heavy Arctic 
suit and fur-lined flying boots, I won- 
dered just how cold I would feel at 40 
degrees below zero. I had wondered 
about the same thing earlier in the 
day, as I gazed through the thick glass 
ports of the North Observation Room in- 
to the “snow-whitened interior of the 
airplane hangar below me. Inside the 
hangar were six frost-coated planes. I 
saw a giant B-29, a C-82 Fairchild 
cargo plane, an R-5 helicopter, a P-80 
jet-fighter, and two war-tested fighter 
planes, a P-51 and a P-47. But this is 
no ordinary hangar. It is the only one 
of its kind in the world — a $10,000,000 
laboratory designed to help our Air 
Force to operate in any climate on the 
earth’s vast surface. 


() ce eat on the sun-baked runways 


Planes Go “Through the Hoops” 


Known as the “Climatic Hangar,” this 
aviation laboratory is the project of the 
Air Proving Ground Command. The Air 
Proving Ground Command tests aircraft 
and equipment under combat condi- 
tions. The Air Force wants aircraft that, 
among other things, will operate satis- 
factorily in every climate and in temper- 
atures from 165 degrees Fahrenheit to 
65 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, 

In the past the Air Proving Ground 


Command has tested aircraft and equip- 
ment outdoors in various climates. For 
“cold testing,” men and equipment 
went to Ladd Field, Alaska, each winter. 
Weeks, and sometimes months, would 
pass before it was cold enough for test- 
ing. Often the proper temperature lasted 
only a short while, and the tests were 
not conclusive. When equipment proved 
unsatisfactory, and had to be modified 
in design, an entire. year might be lost 
waiting for the next “testing season.” 


Any Weather at Any Time 


To make year-round testing possible, 
the Air Proving Ground Command de- 
signed its Climatic Hangar. It consists 
mainly of a huge insulated hangar where 
temperatures between plus 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit and minus 70 degrees Fahr- 
enheit can be produced. There are a 
cold test room, a hot test room, an 
equipment and engine test room, a 
desert test room, a jungle test room, 
and a tropic marine test room. The 
hangar contains an all-weather test 
room for aero-medical research. In a 
refrigerated strato-chamber, the effects 
of altitudes up to 100,000 feet can be 
simulated, 

The Climatic Hangar can reproduce 
the climate of any region on earth, at 
any season, at any hour of the day or 
night, in any kind of weather — wheth- 
er it’s the steaming New Guinea jun- 
gles, the barren Arctic wastes, or the 
burning Sahara desert. 

During my visit the Climatic Hangar 


. was “cold testing” six standard aircraft. 


Mammoth refrigerating units had 
dropped the temperature in the main 
hangar to zero, and then — 10 degrees 
at a time — to minus 60, finally to minus 
65. At each stage the aircraft went 
through thorough tests of batteries, 





140 Degree 


Cooler 
Inside 


starters, ignition systems, electrical sys- 
tems, instruments, fuel lines, lubrication. 

Below minus 40 the mechanics had 
worked in electrically heated flying 
suits. Now, as the temperature rose to 
“40 below,” the hangar was considered 
“warm enough” for ordinary high alti- 
tude flying clothes. I tugged an cumber- 
some gloves, slipped.a fur-lined parka 
over my head, and opened the two 
vault-like doors (there was an air lock 
between them) that led into the hangar. 

Immediately savage cold bit into the 
exposed portion of my face. My breath 
turned to ice crystals in my nostrils 
and soon coated my eyelashes and eye- 
brows with slivers of ice. Each breath 
caused a slightly searing sensation in 
my lungs, painful, yet curiously exhilar- 
ating. Clumsy in the heavy flying suit 
and boots, I stomped forward over the 
snow-covered hangar floor. 

All about me men dressed like myself 
were working over planes. They moved 
slowly and methodically. I learned later 
that it took a mechanic four hours to do 





if photographer took off his glove, 
he would instantly freeze to camera. 
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A thriller-chiller story 
direct from Eglin Field 


By Samuel Burger 
Aviation Editor 


a job that would take 15 minutes at 
normal temperatures. No man dared 
take his gloves off. Flesh freezes fast to 
cold metal at this temperature. Other 
srange things happen at minus 40. 
Batteries will not discharge their cur- 
rent, synthetic rubber becomes brittle, 
ic knobs break off in the — 
d, oils and greases freeze solid, ice- 
gated flying surfaces refuse to work, 
tires emptied of air will not deflate. 
During tests everyone would be over- 
come if aircraft engines released their 
poisonous exhaust fumes into the air- 
tight hangar. Large ducts attached to 
the plane exhausts carry exhaust gas 
directly from the engines to the outside 
air. The hangar is lighted by incandes- 
cent lamps. Fluorescent lamps will not 
work at 40 degrees below zero. These 
lamps hang from the roof and are serv- 
iced from monorail cars. The roof 
is so flexible that it expands and con- 
tracts as the hangar temperature is 
changed. 


P-80 Guinea Pig 


As I watched the tests I grew colder 
and stiffer. The aero-medical officer had 
warned me against spending more than 
one hour at a time in the arctic temper- 
ature of the hangar. I was about to leave 
when the loudspeaker blared, “P-80 
test — procedure one — in five minutes.” 

The P-80 test was something I just 
‘touldn’t miss. The sleek jet-fighter was 
be started “cold” — that is, with no 
pt to pre-heat the engine. Under 
conditions the engine might “burn 
” in an explosive blast of flame. Or, 

started, the powerful jet plane 
t tear free from the moorings which 
it, to the hangar floor and roar 
gh the hangar. 

A mobile observation room, from 
the test would be conducted, 
beside the sleek P-80, I stepped 
e, opening and shutting the heavy, 
ight doors. The engineers were al- 
at work in that cramped space. 
man was setting up a motion pic- 
camera to photograph an instru- 
t panel which would show how the 
behaved. Later this film would be 
through at slow motion and care- 
studied. 

tain Donald S. Lopez, the P-80’s 
Test pilot, plugged in his throat “mike.” 
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Through this microphone he could talk 


with the engineers running the test. 


Through a glass port I watched him 


climb into the P-80’s cockpit. In a mo- 
ment he raised one glovec hand in 
signal. 

Beside me an engineer gave the sig- 
nal to start. Tensely he spoke into his 
mike. 

“Here we go—r.p.m. 8—8%-—9 
no temperature —r.p.m 9 — fuel pres- 
sure 75 per cent —temperature going 
up — 100 — 200 — 250 — 300 — 350 — 
stil. going up—r.p.m 10—20-—30-— 
temperature 550—600—-r.p.m 40— 
We've got a start!” 

The jet engine was now roaring away, 
straining at its leashes. 

“Temperature 600 — 650 — r.p.m. 50 
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— 55 — 60 — 65 — 75 — temperature 
750 — 850 — 900 — r.p.m. 80 — 85 — 90 
— temperatures 950 — 975 - 1000 — 
CUT OFF ENGINE!” 

A tall sergeant pulled a switch. This 
cut off the jet engine, lest overheating 
cause it to explode into violent flame. 
The terrible tension suddenly relaxed 
and the P-80 ceased trembling. 

This test, I knew, was only one of 
hundreds, even thousands, ‘that would 
be run off at the Climatic Hangar. The 
long-range bomber has made the Arctic 
our new frontier, and we must learn to 
defend it with planes that can operate 
from Arctic bases. As one Air Force 
general told me, “We must cover our 
back door from any attack—and the 
back door is cold.” 








How to claim front-page fame 






Um. « < Fhe 

“TN ses > NJ 
1. Extra! Heavenly Miss makes school 
paper! You're glad, glad, glad you’re a re- 
porter, for you’d sure like to get an angle 
on that angel. That’s why you're featuring 
headline attractions — handsome Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 








3. Murder! Boy gets hopelessly entangled! 
How did this happen? At the sight of the 
snarl your hopes dwindle. But the knot 
she’s looking at is in your Arrow Tie. And 
why not? It’s neater than any pin you—or 
she— ever piped! 





an a 


2. Help Wanted! By angel changing type- 
writer ribbon. Perfect opportunity for you 
to step in! Sure to impress the gal in dis- 
tress is your trim Arrow Shirt. It’s Mitoga 
cut to fit and Sanforized-labeled (insuring 
less than 1% fabric shrinkage.) 


4. Scoop! Gal works wonders! Then sug- 
gests if you really want to help on an as- 
signment, cover the hop with her. MORAL: 
Though you're a dud in the ribbon-change 
line, Arrow is what makes the love light 
shire. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 
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GIVES MORE 
BRIGHT LIGHT LONGER 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY 
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always keep a 


GIVES mort 
BRIGHT LIG" 
LONGER 


BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHT handy 


for work, play, travel 








YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all High School YELL 
book! 321 Yells that can be 
adapted to any School or Pe 
Club group. All the Yells oat 
Helps you need compiled in 
this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00. 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, IOWA 








Sell your 


SENIORS classmates 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 





Free cards and sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT scroncn ‘3 Ps: 
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Hurry! Write CRAPT-CARD $ 
Bicteouron 30. Pa- 








Advertisements 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
werey of your Stentiia. Please 


in Scholastic Magazines are 


remember to 
when writing to 





advertisers 


, home use i 





Movie Magic 


Indians interrupted him and explained: 
“But there’s nothing to it. We learned 
it from the movies”! 


It Takes All Kinds 


A man who had been very poor all 
his life made a fortune almost over- 
night and began to splurge in every 
direction at the same time. One of his 
greatest joys consisted in inviting old 
cronies up to see his sumptuous new 
estate. “Come and see the grounds,” he 
boasted to one of them. “I will show 
you my three swimming pools.” 

“Three swimming pools!” echoed the 
friend. “Isn’t that a bit excessive?” 

“Not at all,” the host assured him. 
“One has cold water, one has hot water, 
and one has no water at all.” 

“One with cold water I can under- 
stand,” conceded the guest. “I can even 
see a reason for one with hot water. 
But what’s the idea of a swimming pool 
with no water at all?” 

The host shook his head sadly. 
“You'd be surprised, Joe,” he confided, 
“how many of my old friends don’t 


know how to swim.” 
Bennett Cerf, Trade Winds 


Works Every Time 


“Your wife used to be terribly nerv- 
ous. Now she’s as cool as a cucumber. 
What cured her?” 

“The doctor did. He told her that 
her kind of nervousness was the result 
of advancing age.” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 





Saturday Review of Literatare 


“How can we both go out to- 





night if we can’t get a baby sitter?” 


While Republic Pictures’ The Fabu- 
lous Texan was being filmed in Arizona, 
associate producer Edmund Grainger 
engaged two local Indians to appear 
as smoke-signalers in One scene. After 
the action was completed, Grainger 
rushed over to congratulate them on 
their artistry. When the producer was 
only half through his speech, one of the 


Wanna Make Something of i? 


At the public library a small boy pre 
sented a well-worn, dirty volume at the 
return desk. The librarian glanced a 
the book, leaned forward to take in the 
size of the boy, and then remarked, 
“This is rather technical, isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the floor, 
the boy, half defiant, half apologetic, 
said, “It was that way when I got it” 

Commerce Magazine 
Enough Said 


A clergyman, at a dinner, had listened 
to a talkative young man who had 
much to say on Darwin and his “Origin 
of the Species.” 

“I can’t see,” he argued, “what differ. 
ence it would make to me if my grand- 
father was an ape.” 

“No,” commented the clergyman, ‘J 
can’t see that it would. But it would 
have made a great difference to your 
grandmother.” 


Erie Railway Magazine 
Ticklish Situation 


The loquacious British colonel was 
trying to prove to a group of World 
War II veterans how much hardier the 
fighting man of his day was. 

“Gentlemen,” he sighed expansively, 
“Tll never forget the ,time during the 
Boer War when I was surrounded by 
500 natives. Well, my chappies, in half 
an hour I liquidated all but 50. The 
blighty beggars soon re-formed their 
ranks and rushed me. ‘They clawed at 
my face, pounded my chest, beat me 
about the head and shoulders, and 
then, propping me against a tree, three 
of the natives ran their spears right 
through me. 

“I was left for dead —and there I 
remained, gentlemen, against the tree 
for ten days.” 

“Goodness,” interrupted an awed 


_ listener, “the pain must have been ex- 


cruciating. Didn’t the spears hurt you 
terribly?” 

“Only,” admitted the colonel, “when 
I laughed!” 


Sidney Resnick, Coremst 


- 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““Great Expectations. ““The 
Hucksters. ““The Unfinished Dance. “Red 
Stallion. “Duel in the Sun. “Repeat Per- 
formance. “Wild Harvest. ““Magic Town. 
“I Know Where I’m Going. 

Comedy: ““Life with Father. ““The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. “~~Miracle 
on 34th Street. ““The Bachelor and the 
Bobby-Soxer. ““The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir. ““Dear Ruth. ““Welcome Stranger. 
“Honeymoon. ““It Happened on 5th 
Avenue. ’ 

Mystery: “Crossfire. ““Green for 
Danger. ““The Unsuspected. 

Western: “Cheyenne. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “New Or- 
leans. “Fiesta. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Davison-Paxon Co. 
TEEN SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The New Boston Store 


TEEN TERMINAL, SECOND FLOOR, STATE ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Rollman & Sons Co. 
STUDENTS SHOP, MEZZ., MEN’S WORLD, 
& TEEN SHOP, NEW THIRD FLOOR 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Sheehan, Dean & Co., Inc. 
TEEN SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Meyer's 

Hi TEEN SHOP, FOURTH FLOOR 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Nelson’s of Jamestown 
JOUET, ILLINOIS 


The Boston Store 


HILSCHOOL HANGOUT, SECOND FLOOR 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Company 
TEEN SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 

WBBOCK, TEXAS 

Hemphill-Wells Co. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc. 


SUSIE SHOP & STUDENT SHOP FOR BOYS 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Henry Morgan & Co., Limited 
YOUTH CENTRE, THIRD FLOOR 

PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 

J. B. Sperry Company 

HLTEENS, SECOND FLOOR 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Miller & Rhoads 


TEEN AGE SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Field-Schlick, Inc. 


TEEN SHOP, MAIN FLOOR 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Frederick & Nelson 


HIGH SCHOOL SHOP, FIFTH FLOOR 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Swern & Company 


Hl HEAVEN, SECOND FLOOR 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


McCarthy’s Dry Goods Co. 


TEEN SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 





The Stores Above Have “Hi There, High School!” FREE 








Let HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOLI, the book of high school 
knowledge — both plain and fancy —keep you on the beam. 
There’s more to high school than blackboards and books. 


. . the debating club . . . football 


There are school plays . 
activities 


games . . . soda shop snacks . . . school dances .. . 
when everybody wants to be in the swing. 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! is a 48-page book of High 
School Know-How that'll help you make the most of the 
school year ahead. 


Are teachers human? Are you a traffigoon? You'll find the 
answers to these and lots of other questions in the new HI 
THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! For boys who want to impress 
the gals, “Classroom Classics” and “Man-About-Town” offer 
the latest male fashiéns and guarantee a headstart on the 
sloppy Joes who aren’t in the kniow. For the girls, a six-page 
fall fashion review gives the latest and gayest styles for the 
football game, the classroom, the big dance. And these are 
but a few of the 23 exciting features in the new HI THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! — features that'll keep you tops in the per- 
sonality parade. 


Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! costs only 25c¢ per copy (20c 
for orders of ten or more). Place your order NOW. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it with your remit- 
tance to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


If you live in the areas listed at left you can get HI THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! without charge. The department stores listed 
have purchased copies directly from SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES for distribution to high school students in these locali- 
ties. 
*B.M.O.C.—Big Man On Campus (See H!I THERE, HIGH 
SCHOOL’s Dictionary of High School Slang ,page 43). 





Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find for copies of 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! (When sending coin, be sure to wrap 
securely. 


NAME ..crccccccccccccscccccccccsccccccccececcccsewescccccccccescooceos . 

ADDRESS ©. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseccceccceccccccccescece 
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Freedom of Speec 


“Freedom to speak our minds” we 
recognize as a democratic privilege of 
the highest order. For reading and dis- 
cussion see: Senior Scholastic’s special 
issue, Constitution. September 25, 1937, 
and Supreme Court and Bill of Rights, 
October 28, 1946. L. D. Brandeis writes 
on Command of Our Constitution: Free- 
dom to Speak, Survey Graphic; Decem- 
ber, 1946. A Pageant-Play, The Road to 
Freedom, on civil liberties, for assem- 
blies, appeared Senior Scholastic, De- 
cember 15, 1947. 

Pampntets: Right of Free Speech, 
Chester Williams (Our Freedom Series), 
1940, is the story of the struggle for 
this freedom, Row, Peterson Co., pub. 

Recorpincs: We Hold These Truths, 
60 min. 33-1/3 r.p.m. 16 in., com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 


Interest turns to this Upper Nile area, 
home of Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzies, as 
conflicting Egyptian and British claims 
come before the United Nations in the 
Assembly Session now meeting. 

For further background see Who 
Should Rule the Sudan, Nation, May 10, 
1947, Unbeliever Joins the Hadj pre- 
sents sidelights on the people, National 
Geographic, June 1934. The United Na- 
tions Weekly Bulletin will also publish 
interesting reference material as deci- 
sions are made by U. N. on the Sudan 
problem. Write International Document 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York. Annual sub- 
scription $6.00. Sing] issue 15c. For 
complete information on free United 
Nati .s publications write Educational 


Office Practice 


Recorpincs: Gregg Secretarial Train- 
ing Records. Applying for a Position, 
Secretary at the Telephone, Secretary at 
Work, Secretary Receiving Callers (all 
78 r.p.m.) Gregg Publishing Co., 370 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
the Phelan Building, San Francisco 2, 
California; price $2.00 per record. 

Firmstrip: Taking Dictation and 
Transcribing. 10 min. 35 mm. sound- 
slide film with accompanying descrip- 
tive recc ling. Gregg Publishing Co. 
List Price $12. Manual. In ordering 
specify 78 t.p.m. or 33-1/3 r.p.m. 





‘TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Let 


Democracy Series No. 6. Oct. 20 in 
Senior, Junior and World Week 


Bill of Rights, by Norman Corwin, may 
be borrowed or purchased ($2.50), pro- 
gram F200, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U. S. Off. of Ed., Wash. 25, 
D. C. 

Scripts: Freedom of Speech (Let 
Freedom Ring Series‘, Script 180, 30 
min., excellent. On loan, Educational 
Radio Script Exchange. (Same address 
as above.) 

Firms: Does It. Matter What You 
Think, 15 min. 16@°mm. sd. New and 
provocative release of the British In- 
formation Service (see Sudan) concern- 
ing the influences on public opinion. 
Good. Rent or purchase. Freedom of 
Speech. 10 min. 16 mm. sd. 1945. Pur- 
chase ($17.50). Write to Pictorial Film 
Library, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
New York 20. 


Oct. 13 in 
World Week 


Services Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, Long Island, N. Y. 

PaMPHLETs: The British government 
has published the following, free: The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1.D. 730) May 
"47, concerning treaties and administra- 
tion of the Sudan: The Background of 
Anglo-Egyptian Relations (1.D. 735) 
June 1947, government relations with 
Egypt and the Sudan; and Fifty Facts 
About the Sudan— The People, Their 
Country, (I.D. 734) June 1945, a con- 
cise statement about the economy of 
the country, the tribes, their education, 
the British position re continued con- 
trol. Write to British Information Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


Oct. 13 in 
Practical English 


> 

PusuicaTion: The Perfect Secretary. 
28 pages. 1945. Eaton Paper Corpora- 
tion, Pittsfield, Mass. Free. Handbook of 
Office Behavior. 

Fim: The Duties of a Secretary. 
Produced for the Underwood Corpora- 
tion by National Educational Films, Inc., 
164 W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
16 mm. sd. 40 min. Loan through local 
visual education dealers. Dramatic pre- 
sentation of problems faced by high 
school graduate in first secretarial job. 
Dream sequence and a day in an office 
illustrate do’s and don'ts. 






Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Keeping Up by 
Reading the Advertising 


Have you heard the latest? What'’ll 
they do next? Everyone is always eager 
to learn the latest developments in 
science, government, industry, and the 
arts. 

Modern advertising often does more 
than try to sell a product. Some times 
it seeks to inform the public on recent 
developments and tries to predict future 
trends. 

Students will find the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company’s ad and the General 
Motors ad of special interest because 
they tell in picture and story the latest 
developments in air and rail transpor- 
tation. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Have a student write for the Mar- 
tin Company free booklet, “How to 
Travel by Air” (see ad) and report on 
it to class. : 

2. Appoint student committee to 
watch newspapers for the visit of the 
General-Motors-built Train of Tomor- 
row in your area and report to class. 


| ra Oct. 20 in 

q Junior Scholastic 

This kingdom in an ancient land is 
mentioned whenever there is talk of 
“oil.” 

In Print: See World Week's article 
Iraq, March 10, 1947. Ask the Arab 
Office, Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton 8, D. C., for a free pamphlet, In- 
troduction to the Past and Present of the 
Kingdom of Iraq. 

Bistiocrapuy. What to Read About 
Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan was pub- 
lished by the East and West Ass'n, 40 
East 49th Street, New York. 15c. 1942. 

Booxs: They Wrote on Clay, by Ed. 
ward Chiera, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938, is an account of the earliest 
civilizations recorded on clay tablets. 

Recorpincs: Americans All Immi 
grants All, Near Eastern Peoples in the 
U. S., (See Arabia, Sept. 22, p. 22-T) 
Good for getting acquainted with our 
fellow-citizens. 

Scripts: Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment series. Includes Sinbad, Ali Baba, 
Aladdin, Prince Ahmed. Loan. Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Fits: Glimpses of the Near East. 15 
min. 16 mm. si. 1940. On the ancient 
trade routes. Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films, 20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 
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No, these aren’t titles of adventure 
tales, but exciting chapter headings 
from the real life story of “The 
United Nations at Work” — SCHO. 
LASTIC MAGAZINES’ full-scale hand- 
book on the organization and func-: 
tions of the U. N. 


The United Nations at Work is the students 
manual of world organization, written for stu- 
dents in a style they understand . . . with 
simplifieg vocabulary . . . special glossary and 
ce wealth of colorful maps and illustrations. 
Manuscript checked and approved by the U.N. 
Research Department . . . introductory message 
from Trygve Lie. . . 


Page after page of invaluable information on 
“The United Nations at Work” — FREE — to all 
teachers and their students who subscribe to 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, PRACTI- 
CAL ENGLISH. (The United Nations et Work 
comes as a supplement to October 20th is- 
sues.) FREE also to every teacher entering a 
group subscription te JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 

IN ADDITION — get The Flags of the United 
Nations—a beautiful full-color wall chart 
(22” x 28”), ready to hang in your classroom 
— FREE with each final order for ten or more 


classroom subscriptions to any SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE. 


Here’s your chance to bring the U. N. 
to life in your classroom. Use the 
handy coupon below and place your 
classroom orders NOW. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need for your 
students. Order: may be revised within 3 weeks 
of receipt of first issue. A final order card will 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Looming Prices (p. 7) 
Aims 

To show how prices of commodities 
have increased in this country, and to 
explain the various reasons given for 
the present inflation and possible re- 


medial steps. 
Assignment 


Have students read the article and 
be prepared to answer the following 
questions in class: 

What facts prove that we have in- 
fationP What arguments do some 
people give to prove that business, 
labor, or Government is to blame for 
inflation? 

What is the farm subsidy program? 
What is the farm relief program? What 
suggestions have been made to defeat 
inflation? (Price control, consumer re- 
sistance, voluntary lowering of prices, 
higher production.) 

Suggested Activities 

1, Have student committee go to the 
library and look up the price of such 
items as milk, bread, and butter in 


4 local papers for 1939 and also look up 


current prices of the same items. 
Have committee compute how much 
prices have risen since 1939. 

2. Have students plan a panel dis- 
cussion, some taking the part of labor, 
some Government, and some business, 
and have each try to explain why its 
side is not to blame for the high prices. 
Have student chairman summarize. 


Procedure in Class 


1. Have students give illustrations 
to show that prices have gone up. 


(Concluded on page 2-T) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Counting Heads (p. 14) 


What is the function of the major 
political parties? The minor parties? 
How does the Constitution provide for 
changing the policies of our Govern- 
ment? What is “majority rule?” Why 
is an active opposition party important? 
How did the Nazis and Communists go 
about setting up a one-party system in 
their countries? 


“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” (p. 13) 
Suggested Activities 

1. Have students make a list of Su- 
preme Court workers and explain the 
duties of each. 

2. Stage a session of the Supreme 
Court for assembly or club program. 
Use a recently decided case for pres- 
entation; borrow choir robes for 
judges. Have student committee do 
research, assign parts, and work out 
the dialogue. Student actors can read 
parts since judges read their decisions. 





Scholastic for Homework 


For week-end assignments with 
reader-appeal, many“teachers have 
their students read any five articles 
or features in Senior Scholastic and 
write short reports on each. No 
grades are based on the digests of 
the articles..Students are simply 
checked to insure that the reading 
has been done. 

Students are permitted to read 
anything — the short story, Boy 
dates Girl, the movie reviews, edi- 
torial, sports feature, etc. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Churches 


The lesson plans for this unit of 
Life in a Democracy series are based 
on “Our Churches — Partners in a De- 
mocracy” (pp. 17, 18); “Isaiah and 
the United Nations,” a radio play (pp. 
19, 20); “Everyman’s Anthology,” the 
Bible, (p: 21); and “Young Voices,” 
(p. 22). 

A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show the important work our 

churches do in a democracy. 


Preparation 

1. Have students read “Our 
Churches,” (pp. 17, 18). 

2. Have one student report on 


“Everyman’s Anthology,” (p. 21) and 
read the examples of Bible poetry to 
the class. 

8. Have three students report on 
(and read to the class) the two poems 
and the article in “Young Voices,” (p. 
22). 

4. Have volunteers report on re- 
ligious ceremonies of their churches 
and explain what the ceremonies mean. 

5. Have students make a list of the 
ways the religious groups in the com- 
munity cooperate and suggest addi- 
tional ways that they could cooperate. 

6. Appoint student committee and 
chairman to arrange a program on 
“Our Churches” and to lead the dis- 
cussion (based on questions below). 


Discussion Questions 
What are some places named by the 
early Spanish, French, and English 
(Concluded on page 2-T) 


\ TION 























2-T 


For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


2. Using discussion questions, have 
class recitations on article. 

3. Panel discussion by student com- 
mittee. 


Application 
What suggestions do you have to 
remedy the present inflation? 


New World People (p. 9) 
Suggested Activity 

Have students make a chart with the 
following heads: Nationality’ (French, 
Dutch, etc.), Where settled (Pennsyl- 
vania, the South, etc.), Why they came 
to the English colonies (religious perse- 
cution, famine in Europe, etc.), and 
Other Facts (had been independent 
colony until conquered by English). 
Have students fill out chart as they read 
article. 


Discussion Questions 

In. what ways has the mixture of 
races been different in the U. S. from 
the way it was in France or Spain? In 
what ways were the colonists con- 
nected with the people of Western 
Europe? What two main streams of 
white population came to this country 


(other than English)? What are some 
of the advantages which come from 
the early intermixture of peoples in 
the colonies. 


Rio Pact (p. 10) 
A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain the provisions of the Rio 
Pact and to tell the story of the Good 
Neighbor policy which led up to it. 


Motivation 

How many of you have heard of the 
Good Neighbor policy? How many of 
you have heard that relations between 
the U. S. and Argentina have been 
strained in recent years? How friendly 
are relations among the American na- 
tions now? To what extent will these 
nations cooperate in an emergency? 


Assignment 

1. Have students read the article on 
pages 10 and 11 and be prepared to 
answer the following questions: 

Why was the Conference at Rio an 
“Inter-American” rather than a “Pan- 
American” conference? What steps are 
being taken to make the Rio Pact “All- 
American?” What steps leading to the 
Rio Pact were taken in 1936, 1938, 
1939, 1940, and-1945? Why was the 


Rio Conference delayed for a t 
What are the principle provisions) 
the Rio Pact? What steps would 
taken if an American nation were 
tacked? : 


Suggestel Activities 


1, Have student look up and list @ 
names of the nations attending the co 
ference. 9 

2. Have student report on personal 
ties at the conference and social active 
ties -(describe the palace in Petropolig: 
the parades, the banquets, the U, $F 
delegation and what they did and saids 
the delegations of other nations.) Seg 
your local newspapers of first thres 
weeks in September. 


Doctor Atom (p. 16) 
Discussion Questions 


What five major lines of research ate 
U. S. atomic energy scientists following 
at present? What are radioactive ise 
topes? What is their scientific 
How are they used? How have scientists, 
used radioactive phosphorus? 





Answers to C. Q. (p. 1») 

Rio Pact: 1, 4, 5; 6; Which Is Correct? 
l-a, 2-b, 3-a, 4-a, 5-a, 6-a, 7-b, 8-a, 9b, 
10-a, ll-a; Zooming Prices: 1-b, 2-c, 3-e, 
4-a. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


‘ 
which show that the early settlers were 
religious people? What aré some ex- 
amples of intolerance among the colo- 
nists? What provision did the Bill of 
Rights make for religious tolerance? 
What are some books which deal with 
religious subjects? Plays? Movies? Radio 
programs? Which would you recom- 
mend? What are some _ illustrations 
which show that many of our leaders 
appeal to God for guidance? Do you 
think we are as religious today as the 
colonists were? Give reasons for your 
answer, 


SECOND LESSON PLAN 

In the radio play, “Isaiah and the 
United Nations,” the author dreams 
that Isaiah, the Prophet, demands ad- 
mission to the General Assembly of 
the U. N., and when he is refused he 
sets up his tent in the courtyard. Isaiah 
says God will listen to the nations when 
they feed and clothe the r and 
that this must be done before the na- 
tions can successfully work for peace. 


Procedure 
1. Appoint one student to read the 


music and stage directions. Appoint 
students to read the various roles in 
the play. 

2. Have rest of students follow dia- 
logue in their magazines as chosen 
readers read their parts. 

3. Have class discussion. What point 
do you think Isaiah was making! 


Bibliography on ‘Our Churches’ 


Books 


This Believing World, by Lewis Brown. 

Vespers in Vienna; The World, The 
Flesh, and Father Smith; Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, by Bruce Marshall. 

The Green Years; The Keys to the King- 
dom; The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop, by 
Willa Cather. 

The Robe; Magnificent Obsession; The 
Green Light, by Lloyd Douglas. 

One God: the Ways We Worship Him, 
by Florence M. Fitch. 

The Nazarene; The Apostle; Children of 
Abraham, by Sholem Asch. 

The Brook Kerith, by George Moore. 

Children of God, by Vardis Fisher. 

Tillie, A Mennonite Maid; by H. Martin. 

The Bonney Family, by Ruth Suckow. 

The Friendly Persuasion, by Jessamyn 
West. 

Get Thee Behind Me; My Life As a 
Preacher's Son, by Hartzell Spence. 


Plays 


The Captains and the Kings Depart, by 
Channing Pollock. 

The Case of Judas Iscariot, by Paul 
Naggy, Jr. 

End and Beginning; The Trial of Jesus, 
by John Masefield. 

The Eternal Road, by Franz Werfel. 

Little Plays of St. Francis; Brother Sun, 
by Laurence Housman. 

Joan of Lorraine; Journey to Jerusalem, 
by Maxwell Anderson. 

The Angel That Troubled the Waters, 
by Thornton Wilder. 

Green Pastures, by Marc Connelly. 

Job, by James Watt Raine. 

William Penn and the Ulstermen, by 
‘Marcus Bach. 


Movies 


Going My Way, Bells of St. Marys,” 
Song of Bernadette, The Keys to the King-~ 
dom, The Green Years, The Green Light.” 


Radio 


Scripts in the series The Eternal Light 
and The Greatest Story Ever Told. 





Answers: to “Read All About tt,” (p. 24) 
I. 1-(b); 2-(b); 8-(d); 4(b); 5-(d). = 
II. 1-(d); 2-(d); 8-(b); 4(c). 
Ill. 1-(c); 2-(a); 3-(c); 4(b). 
IV. 1-planed; 2-formally; S-respectively. : 
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